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To the Rev. Mr. Freind. 

AUetthorpey October 26^i, 1744. 

Deae Cousin, 

I HAD the favour Af your kind letter this 
morning, and resolved to return imme- 
diate thanks for it, that I might have a 
kind of right to such another. Yoja ,$ce 
the grounds of human gratitude, it-Is ^j^6 '-• 
of the social virtues ; tll»t is,'" fa fdoty 
towards another practised loiilthe gtxod pf 
loneself; but, however, bcliejKtj n?'e' to be 
as good as the generality of my ^piccies, 
and that if I excel in any particular, it is 
in loving my friends. It \% no wonder 
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that a mind weakened and bowed by af&ic^ 
tion seeks to support itself by the assist* 
ance of others ; but in my happiest hours, 
arid when the delusions of life (fori call 
the happiness of this world no better) were 
strongest upon me, I thought friendship 
had high and noble pleasures. I am 
pleased with what you say of my Dut- 
chess;, I think she is an honour to our 
sex, and a happiness to her friends. 
Every thing of this world is of a mortal 
nature, but I hope our friendship will not 
cease to exist till we do. What you say 
of the other person gives me concern j I 
really love her, but if I find by you that 
she does not deserve it, I will endeavour 
to withdraw my esteem; for a false 
friend, or even a slight one, is a dan- 
gexpus thingr.^t^e and faithful affection 
'•/fe-a pearl feot'tb be cast before the pro- 
fatu^ : l-^ v^is^ you had hinted your 
.reasons ;'. hut I :!will wait till I see you, and 
fe^'^bc ii^ ^ioic my affection will be 
balanced between the loadstone of incli- 
liation to find her. right, and the attrac- 
tion of your opinion, which in those 
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thii^g«iwe have conversed upon has had 
such force of truth as to draw mine** 
What an abominable vice is hypocrisy ! it 
often makes falsehood appear amiable, 
and teaches us to distrust truth; it has 
perhaps made me take this woman to be 
good, and may make me suspect some 
better person of hypocrisy. I have often 
observed that the generality of young 
people are madly credulous, and old ones 
injuriously suspicious, which arises in 
the first from indolence and rashness, in 
the latter it is the effect of timorousness, 
and of having been often deceived. The 
natural shocks that flesh is heir to, are so 
many, it is inexcusable in mankind to 
add to them by their ill treatment of 
each other. Happiness opens the heart 
to benevolence, affliction softens it for 
pity. Heaven grant that however my 
heart may be afflicted, it may never be 
corrupted ! and as I should abhor deceit 
in myself, I would avoid it in others. I 
am fortunate in some friends, (and I hope 
you will know I reckon you as one of 
them) whose hearts I know full of inte- 
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^rity. I itt\ silre yofU will think it muit 
have beeti a great cotisblatibii to me to 
hsLV6 discdvferfed all those virtues in Mf. 
Montagu Vsrhich adversity n^eds, and ad- 
versity only can !shfe\V. I never ^B,vt such 
resignation and fortitude iu any one } and 
in the midst of affliction there is comfort 
in having such a frieud and asisistaut. tt 
Waii once my greatest happiness to see 
iiim in possession of the dearest of bless*- 
iugs ; it is uow my greatest comfort to 
Abe he knowi^ ho>iv to resigti it, and yet 
J)reserve the virtue and dignity of his 
temper. He Afe^ent to London on Tuesday, 
about sbUie busiuess that required his 
immediate presence. If the Parliament 
iiti early hext month 1 shall go to towu 
in a few days. 

I am, dear Sir, &c. &c. 

£• MONTAG^. 
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To the liev. Mr, Fmn4f 

Dover'Streety 1745* 

Beae Sir, 

I AM ia doubt whether to thank you for 
your letter, or chide you for your depar- 
ture; th^ $rst ^avc me much pleasure, 
the latter a great deal of regret. To 
^ew you that, while you ^re bouuding 
your ambition to making your family 
happy^ others have different views. J 
will tell you what strange things are dct* 
ing ip our jpolitical world. My sister sent 
you word of the comedy at St, James's, and 
the exeunt omne^ af our ministry, and a.11 
their adherents. An interlude was played 
by Lord Granville, and the famed Earl 
of Bath. Lord Carlisle, and Lord Win- 
Chelsea ; but to act exactly according to 
the rules of criticism, their theatrical 
performance was confined to the space of 
twenty-four hours ; at the expiration of 
that time they made their exit, and the 
Pelhams, and their followers, are again 
on the j^reat stage. It seems the ministry 



had discovered a scheme of Lord G — ^lle's, 
as soon as the supplies were raised, to 

carry the K abroad, and turn all out 

of their places, and to bring in his own 
creatures and himself to manage affairs. 
As the Pelhams knew money was the 
hinge of government, and that by throw-» 
ing things into confusion before this 
same powerful gold was obtained, they 

should ruin Lord G -'s schemes, they 

all resigned, declaring that while he was 
behind the curtain they could do nothing. 
Lord G-' — took the seals, and was pre- 
paring to come forward, but Lord Bath*s 
usual irresolution took him, and he with- 
drew his assistance. Without men there 
wa$ no getting money, without money 

po getting men. The K asked to 

see his Lordship's plan ; but as he could 
not form a system, his Majesty had the 
prudence to desire those who had re- 
signed their places to reassume them. 
Indeed it was an odd affair to see only 
two or three persons to fill ail places and 
stations; it was the old blunder of the 
K and two fiddlers solus. I shall end 
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my story with the beginning of Faulcon- 
bridge's soliloquy, in King John, " Mad 
world ! mad kings ! mad composition !'* 
The Dutchess of Portland is just gone from 
me; she is very well now, but has had a 
great cold. The Dutchess of Leeds is 
dangerously ill, but not without hopes of 
recovery, though the newspapers say 
otherwise. The town is very sickly, and 
the disorder among the cattle does not 
abate. There are rumours that we have 
been beat in Scotland; but, I believe, 
they are owing to the fears of the weak 
or wishes of the wicked, for I cannot 
hear any grounds for them in fact* 

I am, Sir, &c. &c. 

£. Montagu* 
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To the Dutchess of Portland. 

Tunbridge Wellsy the 27th, 17^5. 

Dear Madam^ 

I WAS very agreeably surprii:ed with yout 
Grace's letter, atid a visit from our friendt 
who is so variously dignified and distin^ 
guished. He will give you a. good ac* 
count of the hurly-burly he found me in 
amidst boxes, trunks, portmanteaus, and 
all travelling incumbrances He will tell 
you also how his ears were entertained 
with nailing and wording of boxes, an4 
all the fracas one could possibly make for 
a journey to Tunbridge, which we per- 
formed very well the next day. Your 
Grace has seen the place, so I shall not 
say any thing of it in general, but only 
as to the company here at present. We 
cannot complain of want of numbers, for 
all nations and sects contribute to make 
up our complement of people. Here are 
Hungarians, Italians, French, Portuguese, 
Irish, and Scotch. Then we have a great 
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many Jews, ^rith worse couattenaocet 
than their friend Pontius Pilate, iio a bad 
tapestry banging. In opposition tu these 
unbelievers, we have the very believing 
Roman Catholics ; and to contrast with 
these ceremonious religionists, we have 
the quaint puritans, and rigid presbyte« 
rians. I never saw a worse collection d£ 
human creatures in all my life. My com^ 
fort is, that as there are not many of them 
lever saw before, I flatter myself there arc 
few of them I shall ever see again. I have 
great joy in Dr. Young, whom I disturbed 
in a reverie; at first he started, trbem 
bowed, then fell back into a surprize, tdien 
^egan a speech, relapsed into his astonish- 
ment two or three times, forgot what he 
had been saying, began a, new subject, 
and so went on. I told him your Grace 
desired he would write longer letters ; to 
which he cried Ha ! most emphatically, 
and I leave you to interpret what it 
meant. He has made a friendship with 
one person here, whom, I believe, you 
would not imagine to have been made for 
his bosom friend. You woqld, perhaps 
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suppose it was a bishop, a dean, a pre- 
bend, a pious preacher, a clergyman of 
exemplary life; or if a layman, of most 
virtuous conversation, one that had para- 
phrased St. Matthew, or wrote comments 
on Saint Paul ; one blind with studying 
the Hebrew text, and more versed in the 
Jewish Chronicle than the English his- 
tory ; a man that knew more of the Le- 
vitical law, than of the civil, or common 
law of England. You would not guess 
that this associate of the Doctor's was — 
old Cibbert Certainly in their religious, 
morale and civil character;^ there is no 
relation, but in their dramatic capacity 
there is some. But why the reverend 
divine, and serious author of the melan- 
choly Night Thoughts, should desire to 
appear as a persona dramatis here I can- 
not imagine. The waters have raised his 
spirits to a fine pitch, as your Grace will 
imagine when I tell you how sublime an 
answer he made to a very vulgar question ; 
I asked him how long he staid at the Wells? 
he said, as long as my rival staid, I was 
astonished how one who made no preten- 
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sions to any thing could have a rival, so 
Tasked him for an explanation; he said, 
be would stay as long as the sun did. He 
did an admirable thing to Lady Sunder- 
land ; * on her mentioning Sir Robert 
Sutton, he asked her where Sir Robert's 
Lady was ; on which we all laughed very 
heartily, and I brought him off, half 
ashamed, to my lodgings ; where, during 
breakfast, he assured me he asked after 
Lady Sunderland, because he had a great 
honour for her; and that having a re- 
spect for her sister, he designed to have 
enquired after her, if we had not put it 
out of his head by laughing at him. You 
must know, Mrs. Tichborne sat next to 
Lady Sunderland; it would have been 
admirable to have had him finish his 
compliment in that manner. I am pre- 
paring for the ball. I am just come from 
riding, which is something for me to do, 
in a place where one groans under the 
pains and penalties of idleness. I beg 
my best respects to my Lord Duke; my 

* Lady Sunderland was married to Sir Robert Sut- 
ton ; Mrs. Tichborne was her sister. 
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sfster hapes you will accept of her'« ; and 
I fla;tter myself, you sometimes remember 

I am entirely your's, 

E. Montagu. 



To the Same. 

Tuf^ridge-fFeUSf Sep. ike ^, 1745. 

Mt i>«:ar Lapy Dutchess, 

a AM extremely happy in Dr. Yoving'$ 
fcoinpany; he has dined with me some- 
times>.and the other day rode out with 
rme ; be carried me into places suited to 
the genius of his muse, sublime, ^rand^ 
^nd with a pleasing gloom diffused ove^ 
;them; there 1 tasted the pleasure of his. 
conversation in its full force: his ^xr 
jpressions all bear the stamp af novelty, ' 
jand his thoughts of sterling ^^ense* J 
think he is in perfect good health ; he 
practises a kind of philosophical absti- 
nence, but seems not obliged %Q anj^ 
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riileft of phydic. All the ladies court him ; 
more because they hear he is a genius^ 
than that they know him to be such. I 
tell him t am jealous of some ladies that 
follow- him ;' he says, he trusts my pride 
will preserve me from jealousy* The 
Doctor is a true philosopher, and sees 
how one vice corrects another till an 
animal, made >up of ten thousand bad 
qualities, by " th* eternal art educing 
good from ill,** grows to be a social 
<;reature, tolerable to live with. Your 
Grace orders me to give an account of 
spirits, appetite, and^ all the articles of 
my constitution. As to the first, they 
ire good enough to laugh at very little 
jest, to be pleased with indifferent enter- 
tainment, and not to be unhappy in dull 
tompany ; as' to the second, I can eat 
ttiot^ buttered roll in a morning than a 
great girl at a boarding-school, and taorc 
beef at dinner than a yeoman of the 
guards; I sleep well, and am indeed in 
J>erfect healthy and the waters have done 
tne much service. I had, just now, a 
letter from Mr. Montagu, in which he 
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« 

tells me he leaves his brother, to whom 
he made a visit in his way to the north,, 
on this day, and proceeds towards New* 
cafiltle; he tells me he met Dr. Courayer 
at Dunstable, travelling with Mr. Stan* 
hope; he has all the virtues, and almost 
as much innocence, as would qualify a 
man for Paradise, and to walk with 
angels, like our first parents. The little 
Doctor loves London better than the 
country. He has not only virtue enough 
to keep himself from the contagion of 
vice, but to venture to be the physiciani 
too, of the infected, and the friend of the 
infirm. It is a hard case that your Grace 
forgets your correspondents for youy 
Bantam fowl. Though I have not my 
head so well curled as your Friesland hen, 
nor hold up my head like your upright 
duck, do you think I consent to be laid 
aside for them ? Of all fowl I love the 
goose best, who supplies us with her 
quill ; surely a goose is a goodly bird ; if 
its hiss be insignificant, remember that 
from its side the engine is taken with 
which the laws are registered, and history 
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recorded ; though not a bird famous for 
courage, from this same ample wing are 
the heroes' exploits engraven on the pillar 
of everlasting Fame ; though not an 
animal of sagacity, yet does it lend its 
assistance to the precepts of philosophy ; 
if not beautiful, yet with its tender touch 
in the hands of some inspired lover is 
Lesbia's blush, Sacharissa's majesty, and 
Chloe's bloom^ made lasting; and locks, 
which, " curled or uncurled, have turned to 
grey," by it continue in eternal beauty; 
and will you forsake this creature for a 
little pert fowl with a gaudy feather? 
That merit is little regarded now-a-days, 
I^knew before, but little expected to find 
your Grace in that disposition. If I don't 
hear, in a post or two, that you have got 
an university of goslins, I shall really 
take it to heart. For my part, I look on 
them as the worthies of the age, they are 
impartial historians, unprejudiced philo* 
sophers, the great promoters of learning, 
and assistants of the belles lettres ; and, 
if they fall into good hands, produce 
things that are admirable^ You will say, 
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perbapSi that while I praise them I give 
you an instance of the impertinence of 
one of them ; but know, Madam, what I 
write with is a chicken's feather, made 
into a pen by a stationer's apprentice; 
the first would never have been a goose, 
nor the second a man. From the figure 
of the pen, and its maker, I feared it 
would scrawl, and be flippant. Sure, when 
pry stationer's youth comes to perfect 
monkey's estate, be will ape man's works 
•better, else he will starve as a journey^ 
inan. I vow this writing engine is more 
like a tooth-pick than a pen ; pray let it 
make some excuse for my b^d writing ; 
it is a pen fit for making apologies, for.it 
is sure to commit % fault the first syllable 
It attempts. 

I am your Grace's, &c. Sec. 

E. Montagu. 
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To the iSafne. 

TunbridgCf 1745 ♦ 

Dear Madam, 

I HOPK your Grace is sensible I should 
write oftencr if it was consistent with 
drinking these waters ; but really it is 
very inconvenient to apply a head to any 
business that cannot think without ach- 
ing; I am not singular in this, for many 
people affirm thinking ta be a pain at all 
times; I have more discretion thaa to 
declare as much any where but at Tun- 
bridge. I have been in the vapours these 
two diays, on account of Dr. Young's 
leaving us; he was so good as to let me 
have his company very often, and we 
useid4o ride, walk, and take sweet counsel 
together; a few days before he went 
away he carried Mrs. Rolt (of Hert- 
fordshire) and myself, lx) Tun bridge 
five miles from hence, where we were to 
sec some fine old ruins ; but the manner 
of the journey was admirable, nor did I, 
at the end of it, admire the object we 

VOL, III. c 
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went to observe more than the means by 
which we saw it ; and to give your Grace 
a description of the place, without an 
account of our journey to it, would be 
contradicting all form and order, and 
setting' myself up as a critic upon all 
writers of travels. Much 

Might be said of our passing worthy 
And manner how we sallied forth ; * 

but I shall, as briefly as possible, describe 
our progress, without dwelling on parti- 
cular circumstances; and shall divest 
myself of all pomp of language, and 
proceed in as humble a style as my great 
subject will admit. — First roHe the Doctor 
on a tall steed, decently caparisoned in 
dark grey ; next ambled Mrs. Rolt, on a 
hackney horse, lean as the famed Rozi- 
nante, but in shape much resembling ^ 
Sancho's ass ; then followed your humble 
servant on a milk-white palfrey, whose 
reverence for the human kind induced 
him to be governed by a creature n^t 
half as strong, and, I fear, scarce twice 
as wise as himself. By this enthusiasm ; 
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of his, rather than my own skill, I rode 
on in safety, and at leisure, to observe 
the company; especially the two figures 
that brought up the rear. The first was 
my servant, valiantly armed with two 
uncharged pistols ; whose holsters were 
covered with two civil harmless monsters 
that signified the valour and courtesy of 
our ancestors. The last was the Doctor's 
man, whose uncombed hair so resembled 
the mane of the horse he rode, one could 
not help imagining they were of kin, and 
wishing that for the honour of the family 
they had had one comb betwixt them; 
on his 'head was a velvet cap, much 
resembling a-black saucepan, and on his 
side hung a little basket. Thus did we 
ride, or rather jog on, to Tunbridge town, 
which is five miles from the Wells. To 
tell you how the dogs barked at us, the 
children squalled, and the men and 
women stared, would take up too much 
time; let it suffice, that not even a tame 
magpie, or caged starling, let us pass 
unnoted. At last we arrived at the King's-^ 
head, where the loyalty of the Doctor 
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induced him to alight, ^nd then, knight? 
errant- like, he took his damsels from 
off their palfreys, and courteously handcfd 
us into the inn. We took this progress 
to see the* ruins of an old castle ; but 
first our divine would visit the church- 
yard, where we read that folks were born 
and died, the natural, moral, and phy« 
sjcal history of mankind. In the church- 
yard grazed the parson's steed, whose back 
was worn bare with carrying a pillion- 
seat for the comely, fat personage^ thia 
ecclesiastic's wife ; and though the crea- 
ture eat daily part of the parish, be was 
most miserably lean,. Tired of the dead 
and liying bone?, Mrs. Rolt and I jumped 
oyer a stile, into the parson's field, and 
from thence, allured by the sight of 
golden pippins, we made an attempt to 
bf e^k' into the holy man's orchard. He 
came most courteously to us, s^nd invited 
lis to his apple trees ; to shew our mode- 
ration, we. each of us gathered two mellow 
codlings, one of wh4ch I put into my 
pocket, from whence it sent forthasinell 
that I uncharitably supposed to proceeiA 
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from the Doctor's sei'vant, ad He waited 
b6hihd nie it dinner. The good parson 
offered to shew us the inside of his church, 
but made some apology for his undress, 
trhich was a true canonical dishabille. 
He had on a grey striped calamanco night- 
gown, a wig that once was white, but, by 
the influence of an uncertain climate, 
turned to a pale orange, a brown hat, 
encompassed by a black hatband, a band, 
somewhat dirty, that decently retired 
under the shadow of his chin, a pair of 
grey stockings, well mended with blue 
Worsted, strong symptom of the conjugal 
care and affection of his wife, who had 
mended his hose with the very worsted 
she bought for her own ; what an instance 
6f exalted friendship, and how uncommon 
in a degenerate age ! 

How rtre meet now such pairs in love and honour join'd I 

Wheii we hadt seen the church, the parson 
inv^ited us to take some refreshment at 
his house, but Dr. Young thought we had 
before enough trespassed on the good 
tnan's tim6, so desired to be excused, else 
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we should, no doubt, have been welcomed 
to the house by Mstdam, in her muslin 
pinners^ and sarsenet hood ; who would 
have given us some mead, and a piece of 
a cake, that she had made in the Whitsun 
holidays to treat her cousins. However, 
Dr. Young, who would not be outdone 
in good offices, invited the divine to our 
inn, where we went to dinner; but he 
excused himself, and came after the meal 
was over, in hopes of smoking a pipe; 
but our Doctor hinted to him that it 
woiild not be proper to offer any incense, 
'but sweet praise, to such goddesses as 
MrsfRolt and your humble servant. To 
say the truth, I saw a large horn tobacco 
box, with Queen Ann's head upon it, - 
peeping out of his pocket, but I did not 
care t6 take the hint, and desire him to 
put in use that magnificent piece of fur- 
niture. After dinner we walked to the 
old castle, which was built by Richard 
de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, in William 
Rufus's days. It has been a most magni- 
ficent building; the situation is ex- 
tremely beautiful; the. castle made a 
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kind of half moon down to the river ; and 
where the tiver does not defend it, it has 
been guarded by a large moat. It is 
now in the hands of a country squire, 
who is no common sort of man; but 
having said so much of the parson, I will 
let the rest of the parish depart in peace, 
though I cannot help feeling the utmost 
resentment at him for cutting down some 
fine trees almost cotemporary with the 
eastle, which he did to make room for a 
plantation of sour grapes. The towers at 
the great gate are covered with fine 
venerable ivy. 

It was late in the evening before we 
got home, but the silver Cynthia held up 
her lamp in the heavens, and cast such a 
light on the earth as shewed its beauties 
in a soft and gentle light. The night 
silenced all but our divine Doctor, who 
sometimes uttered things fit to be spoken 
in a season when all nature seems to be 
hushed and hearkening. I followed, 
gathering wisdom as I went, till I found 
by my horse's stumbling, that I was in a 
bad road, and that the blind was lead- 
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mg the blind ; so I placed my serrai 
between the Doctor and myself, whi< 
he not perceivingi went on in a mo 
philosophical strain to the great dma« 
ment of my poor clown of a servant, wl 
not being wrought up to any pitch 
enthusiasm, nor making any answer to ; 
the fine things he heard, the Doct 
wandering X was dumb, and grieving 
was so stupid, looked round; declared 1 
surpriiKe, and desired the man to trot < 
before ; and thus did we return to Tti 
bridge Wells. I can give your Gra 
great comfort in telling you Dr. You: 
will be with you in a week's time. T 
Dutchess of Manchester is very high 
my esteem ; she has most generous qu 
lities^ delicate sentiments, and an exprc 
sioBi that does honour to themb 

I am, Madam, 

your Grace's most affectionate, 

and obedient, 

£« MONTAC 
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To the Same. 

Ma^nt Morrisj Oct. 17 VS. 

DfiAR Madam, 

I AAf affaid my friend condemns me as 
a i*eglrgent correspondent, and, indeed, 
I own tfce charge too true. It was some 
years before I found out that writing 
letters was but a better kind of idleness, 
tod ai civil sort of impertinence ; but the 
longer' we live in the world the wider the 
tiofciol cTigagetnents spread ; and the more 
business we enter into, the more we learn 
to esteem our own leisure, and respect 
that of others. I have been, of late, a 
very remiss cori'espondent, but not the 
fiiore careless or forgetful friend ; my 
health has of late required so much care, 
tod stLch continual exercise, that my 
hours have been too much dedicated that 
way ; indeed, by doing my utmost not 
to die, I have hardly lived. Tunbridge 
waters seem to have made me as well as 
€Ver I was in my life, and I had entirely 
recovered my spirits, till these unhappy 
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disturbances in the north alarmed me. 
Mr. Montagu was at the meeting at York, 
where every one largely contributed to 
the raising and arming the people ; and I 
hope the precautions taken will put an 
end to this very threatening and approach- 
ing destruction. I find the Yorkshire 
gentlemen think it better to stay in the 
country, than to abandon it at this time 
of peril ; and, though it gives me uneasi- 
ness and anxiety, I cannot wish those I 
love to act otherwise than consistently 
with those principles of honour that have 
always directed their actions. I left Tun- 
bridge Wells last Friday sen 'night ; the 
waters were so beneficial to me I was 
loath to quit them ; but the weather 
growing cold, it was time to leave a place 
that is never tolerable but in sunshine. 
The first stage we made was luckily so 
near Lord Westmorland's, that we had an 
opportunity of seeing his fine house. It 
is built in the Italian manner^ and the 
figure so unlike our houses here, you 
would take it for a fine public buildings 
The rooms within are finished in the 
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highest taste that is possible, and fur- 
nished with all imaginable elegance ; the 
apartments are magnificent, and there is 
something so grand, and at the same time 
so cheerful, in the house, that it seems 
to reconcile what are thought seldom 
to dwell under the same roof, greatness 
and tranquillity. It is pity the hostile 
powers of civil rage should ever violate 
this elegant retreat ; but at such times, 
all are enveloped inthe common ruin, and 
no greatness, elegance, strength, or orna* 
ment, are left to any one but what resides 
in their own mind, from whence no 
human force can drive it. How much is 
it, therefore, worthy every one's care 
most to cultivate what they are surest to 
continue to possess. I rejoice that the 
worthy possessor of Mere worth has a 
good retreat in his own virtue, in case 
of any public or private misfortune. But 
how different is it with many of our 
professors of taste, who adorn their 
houses, improve and cultivate their gar- 
dens, and every thing about them, and 
leave nothing waste and rude but their 
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minds, nothing harsh and unpolished but 
their tempers ; raise temples of honour 
to virtues and powers every where but 
in their own hearts, where there is no 
trace of respect and regard for any 
thing noble and worthy. If you had 
come to.Tunbridge I should have had 
great pleasure in your company ; we had 
a Very agreeable little party ; and, as 
prudent people should do through life, 
troubled ourselves no farther about the 
crowd than not to give them any rea- 
sonable cause of offence. 

I am your Grace's, &c. &c. 

£. Montagu. 
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To the Same. 



Mount Morris, 0ct. 23, 1745. 

Dear Madam, 

I HAVE every day, since I came here, 
had the pen in my hand to write to your 
Grace, and as constantly iiave been pre- 
vented. I find, by your letter, you ima- 
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gined me, before this tioie, ia the great 
city, but behold me still at a quiet fire- 
side in th? country. Mr. Montagu's 
being of the association in Yorkshire 
detained him there, and it was but the 
beginning of this week he proposed to 
be in town ; and some affairs he had to 
transact not being finished so soon as he 
expected, he will not arrive in towa till 
to-night. Your Grace will say I am a 
most undutiful wife not to attend him 
there, but my mother is so loath to part 
with me that I have, instead of my per^ 
sonal appearance, wrote a very earnest 
invitation to him to come hither, if there 
is not any business in Parliament that 
requires his attendance. If he cannot 
come hither I shall set out the day after I 
have his letter that tells me so. I own I 
was very uneasy at his being in the 
north, in such a bad neighbourhood as 
that of the rebels, but' he thought it not 
right to leave the country while in con^ 
fusion, as the country gentlemen were 
then useful in contributing their money 
and care to defend it. He says they are 
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now vcry^ easy, and out of all danger, as 
our regular forces are assembled, and I 
hope all will again be settled in tran- 
quillity and peace. I heartily wish Mr. 
Montagu may come hither, for my mother 
is not, I fear, quite in good health ; but 
this I would not have mentioned, lest she 
should hear I thought she had any ap- 
pearance of the same complaint as last 
year ; she seems herself to suspect a little, 
but has the greatest submission that can 
be to all-disposing Providence. I hope 
she may live many years, but I think it 
necessary she should pass her time cheer- 
fully, as that is thought particularly ad- 
visable in her case. My sister stays with 
my mother till after Christmas, and then 
they all come to town, where they will 
stay four months this year, of which I am 
glad, as the best advice may be had. I 
have brought a notable constitution from 
Tunbridge, and very good spirits ; I 
think myaelf as well as I could wish to be, 
as to health. Tunbridge is very good for 
bodily in6rmities; as to the weakness 
and faults of the mind, I cannot recom^ 
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mend it. One leads but an idle and irra- 
tional life ; however, it is not a very 
disagreeable oiie. There is variety of 
company, and consequently some agree- 
able people ; as for the others, if one has 
but good humour enough not to displease, 
or be displeased with them, it is suffi- 
cient. All pages of human life are worth 
reading. The wise instruct, the gay 
divert us, ' the absurd cure the spleen, 
the imprudent shew us what to shun, the 
vapoured teach us that reasonable employ- 
ments, and sufficient exercise, are neces- 
sary to keep the frame of mind and body - 
in order ; and, in short, it cannot be un- 
profitable to converse with human crea- 
tures, of whom even the imprudencies 
teach us experience, and whose thought- 
lessness gives occasion to reflexion. It 
i3 true the study of human kind is not so 
pleasant as that of other animals, where 
all seem apparently to act for the end 
they were made. A slumbering minister 
seems not to fulfil his round of life, as 
well as the restlessly industrious wheel 
auimal we saw in Mr. Baker's microscope, 
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aa improvident family may not be com- 
pared to the prudent ants, a nation at 
variance in itself is not so happily aini<!^ 
cable as the community of bell animals 
who so worthily require a microscopical 
attention ; but however individuals may 
seem to thwart the end of their being, in 
general all contribute to the universal 
good. If we saw only the wheel part of 
the animal, how should we laugh at a 
creature made but to turn ? and ask, to 
what purpose so much motion ? But it is 
a subject of which we can discover the 
whole, and we see a heart whose blood 
is fed from tiie little milk, and limbs 
nourished by it. And thus it is with the 
whole body of human-kind ; classes of 
people make up the members ; some are 
the wheels, and some the claws ; we rail 
at these as restless, at those as rapacious, 
and so on. Could we see the entire 
ec9nomy we should then declare how all 
conspire to the great end, and learn not 
to despise any part of so excellent a con- 
stitution. It is not possible almighty^ 
wisdom can make any thing that does 
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' • aot tend to a wise end, and it is a good 
way to reconcile oneself to those w« 
ihink fools, to look upon them as some 
,way to be a part of wisdom, though un- 
happily the connection be invisible to us. 
So instead of a microscope, that considers 
only minute objects, take a moral and 

• physical telescope, look over the whole 
creation of intelligent beings, and you 
will be reconciled to every part of them. 
Your Grace frequently complains of the 
conversation of a certain person who is 
not wise; I own the conversation of a 
simpleton is a grievance, but there the 
disparity of a wise man and a fool often 
ends. When passions have their sway 
(too often strongest in. the brightest 
minds). Dame Reason's fundamental laws 
are as much broken by the one as the 
other : there is nothing stable in human 
iiature. Folly sometimes has a fit of pru- 
dence, Wisdom often a fit of folly ; but I 
own there is great difference in the con- 
versation of the different sorts of per- 
sons; and though it may sound impru- 
dently, I think a fool is almost better to 

VOL. Ill, . J) 
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be tru^te<) aft Hfi age^t for our budnns ^a > 
the world, tban to be enilur^d as a coJB*. ' 
t>anion in out solitude, for we see ubi^^^iC: 
people grow very i ich, even at the tyL^r^ 
pence of the ingenious* But if I.iiWV- 
weakly defended these unhappy dujyi^ . 
pieople, pray let nie enjoy that charity 'Ifr, 
^ould procure for them* I am, with tiie-' 
most affectionate wishes, atni sincere aacfef 
grateful regard, your * >T. 

Grace*s •most obedient, 

. * • 

E. Mo^tAfetr. 



7b /Ae Same. 

WiHj. 59«> ir^. 
MadaMi 

I AM at a loss what to say in excuse fi^ 
myself, and fear your Grace has con- 
demned tne as Very idle. While my 
mother was with me, I was unwilling to 
leave her alone, even for a monteht ; awi 
since she left me I have been ina coa- 
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tinual hurry of visits. The learned fa- 
culty have given us better hopes of my 
fnother's case than I could have expected ; 
they say it is not yet cancerous^ and that 
it may be maijy years before it hurts her. 
Your Grace was excessively good in 
reading me the receipts, which I have 
$eQt her, and also the walnut medicine. I 
wish I had any agreeable news to send 
your Grace, but really we hear none that 
can rejoice u$.s Carlisle is surrendered 
tp the r/ebels, who, I hear, behave civilly, 
#1^1 not a^ conquerors. Their success, ^o 
4oubit, has raised their spirits. A party of 
Marshal Wade'^ took their quarter- master 
prisoner; who behaved with great spirit, 
fi^\d they might hang him as soon as they 
plieased ; the Marshal asked him if the 
JP^et^nder designed tp fight them; to 
^iprhich he a^sw^red, yes, and to beat thein 
too. ligonieir is stiU 111; the Pukes of 
IMcbmQnd and 3edford are set out. Lord 
^andwjcji is aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
IH^c^mond. I pity poor Lftdy 3andwich» 
f^e cip^eavours to bear up, but certainly 
,«fak« fW iin m iWWasy *ituatip» ; I saw her 
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On Sunday, and she is to dine here to- 
morrow. Her ladyship enquired after 
your Grace. I suppose you know Sir 
Francis Dashwood is upon the brink of 
matrimony. I see him sometimes with 
his intended bride, Lady Ellis ; he is 
really very good company. She is ill at 
present, but, I imagine, as soon as the 
writings are finished, and she recovers 
her health, they will be joined in wed- 
lock's holy bands. Lord Rockingham has 
been extremely ill, but, it is hoped, he is 
something better this afternoon. He has 
gone through all the severities of physic. 
There is a new poem come out called 
Harmony ; I would have sent it your 
Grace, but that I do not think it would 
entertain you ; the poet seems to have 
the machinery of poetry but not the 
spirit of it; he forgets no poetic fable, 
but intermixes them with his philosophy, 
so that he contrives to make his system 
obscure, and his work very tedious. I 
think this is not a season for the Muses; 
those delicate ladies will not visit us in 
such turbulent times ; Bellona's trumpet 
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vill drown the gentle lute and harmonious 
harp ; the men are all become military, 
and the ladies politicians. I do not like 
such times ; I wish we had our peace, our 
whisk, and our vanities as last year ; 
that by the word Drum we understood a 
polite assembly, and by a Rout only an 
engagement of hoop-petticoats. I have 
not heard of any assemblies since I came 
to town ; and indeed, I think, people 
frighten each other so much when they 
meet, that there is little pleasure arising 
from society. The murrain amongst the 
cows is another misfortune; it grows 
very general about London. I should 
think your young angels, when they take 
food after the manner of mortals, should 
rather prefer water-gruel to milk-por- 
ridge ; for one does not know how soon 
this disease may spread into the country, 
and the milk is reckoned to be poison, I 
find the Dutchess of Manchester is in 
town. Have you heard any thing lately 
of what was talked of at Tunbridge? 
I am, your Grace's, &c. &c. 

£• Montagu. 
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To the Itev. Mr. Freind. 

l^over-^treeif l^ov. SSM, it^S. 
S1R9 

I HAVE 80 long omitted to write to you> 
that I am now almost ashamed to do it ; 
but ks I know my cousin and you to 
have angelic dispositions, I think you 
will receive the sinner that repenteth* 
There has been such a chasm in our cor- 
respondence that I dbn't know where to 
begin to enquire after you, or to give you 
an account of myself; though by my 
sii^ter, I believe, we have had pretty good 
information of each other ; and that you 
know I have recovered my health and 
spirits at Tunbridge^ as I have had the 
pleasure of hearing of Mrs. Freind's and 
your welfare at Bath% These iirst oom^ 
cerns being settled, let me ask what you 
think of the sitiiation of public affairs? 
Alas ! what .a scene of confusion, and 
how melancholy a change, «incc I had^ 
your last letter, when peace spl^ead its 
oliv^ bram:hi8s over the land I If we took 
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any part in foreign wars it was voluntary, 
and we could retreat when we pleased ; 
the desolation occasioned by war was in 
countrie$ strangers to our knowledge, 
and almost to our pity; but now we are 
not contending for visionary greatness 
and chimerical honour, but for our reli* 
gion, laws, liberties, the enjoyment of 
our property, and the shelter of our habi- 
tations. Our adversaries were lately o^r 
fellow^subjects, and brethren of our com- 
munity, to whom we have given, and 
from whom received the aids of society, 
and benefits of mutual intercourse, and 
have lived with them in all the social 
civilities of life. If their blood be shed 
it must fall on that very earth from 
whence they might have claimed support^ 
and though they may deserve no pity, 
they can plead for it in th^ language of 
our country. I hope we are secure of 
victory and a speedy conquest over these 
cruel invaders of their coi^ntry's peace; 
by the most authentic accounts of their 
forces, I think we hav^^ not much to fear 
frpm tb^m; buit it i^ estrange that this 
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great and powerful kingdom should be 
shaken by the attack of a few straggling 
banditti. Lord Lonsdale writes to the 
ministry that their numbers are but 3500. 
They are well disciplined and regular, I 
believe, for temperance and patience arc 
the virtues of poverty, and few of them 
have known plenty and the wantonness of 
heart, and dissoluteness of manners it is apt 
to inspire. The winter marches have, I 
fear, hurt our troops, but they are said to 
bear them with cheerfulness on this im- 
portant and pressihg occasion. Mr. Wade 
is said to be at Burroughbridge, and the 
Pretender at Manchester. Lord Lonsdale 
has burnt a great stock of hay and corn- 
ricks about his house, that they might 
not nourish rebellion, a very handsome 
sacrifice to his country, and the more so, 
as people of the greatest rank here have 
been endeavouring to make the utmost 
advantage of the unhappy state of their 
country, and have sold the assistance it 
was their duty to give. Self-interest has 
taken such firm possession of every breast, 
that not any threatening calamity cau 
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banish it in the smallest instance : there 
is no view of the affair more melancholy 
than this. It is terrible to see people 
afraid to trust each other on this occa- 
sion ; every thing is turned to a job, and 
money given for the general good, is 
converted too much to private uses. 
There was yesterday great rejoicing 
among the mob upon a popular rumour of 
the Preten^der's brother, Edward, being 
taken in the transport- ship, but that is 
unhappily not true, but a ship coming to 
the Pretender with succours from France 
is taken ; they had sent him over several 
officers, and Charles RatcUffe, brother to 
the late Lord Derwentwater, is with 
them ; so he will have the honour to die 
for the same cause for which his brother 
suffered. It is strange the first example 
" did not cure this family infirmity ; it is 
the worst kind of King's evil. The Duke 
of Cumberland set out yesterday, as did 
the Duke of Bedford and Lord Sandwich ; 
the Duke of Montagu gave his lordship 
one of his regiments. Almost all our 
nobility are gone to the army, so that 
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many of the great families are in tear$ ; 
and indeed it makes the town appear 
melancholy anddismaU Let it be said, for 
the honour of our sex, there are no 
drums, no operas ; and plays are unfre* 
quented; and there is not a woman in 
England, except Lady Brown, that has a 
song or tune in her bead ; but indeed her 
ladyship is very unhappy at the suspen^ 
sion of operas. Your acquaintance, Mrs, 
Hammond, I hear, is in high spirits^ Lord 
Suffolk's son, Mr. Thomas Hovr^rd, i^ 
recovering from the smalUpox. My poor 
sister is to stay in the country till after 
Christmas ; is not that grievous ? 

I am, dear Sir, 
your most sincere friend, a-nd 
affectionate cousin, 

£• Montagu, 
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To Mrs. Frdnd. 

Dear Madam, 

The tender hand of a friend does all in 
the power of human art to heal the 
wounds given by affliction. That you 
love me, and- interest yourself for me, 
must, on all occasions, give me comfort. 
It is not consistent with duty or pru- 
dence to be ever considering one's loss 
with those circumstances of tenderness 
that make one unable to bear up against 
it, so I will say as little as possible of the 
dear and tender parent, and endeavour 
to recollect her only as a most excellent 
woman, and try to become good by her 
example. She concluded with an heroic 
constancy the most virtuous life ; from 
her prosperity she drew arguments of 
resignation and patience, and expressed 
the greatest thankfulness that Provi- 
dence had lent her so tnany blessings 
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without repining that they were to be 
taken away. How few are they that do 
not grow proud and stubborn by that 
indulgence which made her humble and 
resigned ! She had spent her life in doing 
those just and right things that bring 
peace at the last; and after living so 
many years in the world, left it with the 
greatest innocence of soul and integrity 
of heart I ever knew. How much supe- 
rior is this to the forced and. unmerito- 
rious innocence of a sequestered cloister ; 
for after having bent to all the duties 
of human life, she had not contracted 
any of the vices or bad affections of it ; 
nor had she the least tincture of the 
secret faults of malice or envy which 
often lurk about the hearts of those who 
are esteemed persons of unblameable 
conduct. Through every action of her 
life she deserved to be loved and esteemed, 
and in her death to be almost adored; 
for in that scene she appeared almost 
more than human. But this subject is 
too affecting, nor can I as yet think of 
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my final separation from such a friend 
with the resignation I ought* 

I beg you would think favourably of a 
journey to Sandleford ; you cannot ima- 
gine the pleasure it would give me to see 
you there. We are still roasting in this 
dusty town, but hope a very few days 
will carry us into the country. 

I am dear Mrs. Freind's 

most affectionate cousin, 

and sincere friend, 

Eliz. Montagu. 



To the Dutchess of Portland. 

My dearest Lady Dutchess's letter did 
not arrive till long after I had wished to 
hear from her; however, as I had ac- 
counts of your Grace's and your family's 
welfare from my other correspondents, I 
did not feel the anxiety I should other- 
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wise have saffered. My long indispo- 
sition hindered my writing to any one, 
80 that I am now an insolvent debtor, 
and though I write every day till I am so 
tired I can hardly hold up my head, I am 
still on the wrong side of the balance. 
Pray has your Grace read the most 
melancholy of poems, >Ir. Lyttelton's 
Verses on his Wife ? I think they are 
extremely pretty ; they describe a most 
delicate and tender affection. I must 
recommend to you Mr. Melmoth's trans- 
lation of Pliny's letters; I think they 
will please your Grace; you will find 
sentiments of friendship and generosity 
that will touch a heart like yours : they 
are irot in the epistolary style of modern 
letters, nor abound with turns of wit like 
French writers ; but noble and elevated 
sentiments, and dignity of expression, 
will, make up for the absence of little 
ornaments and embellishments^ Your 
Grace will see how a great dnan was em- 
ployed in the service of his country, a^d 
haw engaged in domestic duties; his 
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desire to acquire fame was not greater 
than his endeavour to deserve it; he 
gained the favour of his prince without 
flattery, and used that favour to the ad- 
vantage of his friends, and did not turn it 
to the uses of pride, avarice, or luxury. 
I had before read a French translation of 
these letters, but, I think, Mr. Melmoth's 
preferable to it : and I was pleased to see 
the noble Roman in a good English 
habit. The generality of our English 
translators work merely for bread, and 
bring a great writer down to their homely 
rank; Mr. Melmoth is a gentleman; he 
was bred to the law, but was too much 
an admirer of the Muses and polite 
letters, and left an honourable and gain- 
ful profession to retire into the country. 
But, I suppose, that the world ntight not 
think it was done merely through a prin« 
cipie of idleness, be has given them a 
proof that he has been convei^ing with the 
fine geniuses of antiquityi i own it sur- 
prizes me to see him dedicate his work Ce 
a man who is the very opposite of Pliny, 
and I was sorry to see namiC^ jput tO|gether 
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whose characters so ill agree. There is a 
gentleman of the law to whom these 
letters might properly have been dedi- 
cated.* 

I am. Madam, 

your Grace's most obedient, and most 

faithful humble servant, 

KM. 



To the Rev. Mr. Freind. 

174,7; 
Mt most excellent, but most 

SILENT Cousin, 

It is the hard hap of many an honest 
person to be forced to talk of themselves 
to avoid being forgotten ; and, I find, 
it begins to grow necessary for me to 
tell you, you have a friend and cousin, 
Eliza, who lives in Dover-street. I have 
indeed had the pleasure of hearing from 

* The Editor believes the person here alluded to, to 
be the Honourable Charles Yorke. 
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others that you are well, otherwise I 
should not have so long delayed making 
an humhle petition for a line to inform 
me of your health. I hoped long before 
this time to have been in the country, 
but Scotch bills, and I know not what, 
have so delayed us, that the charming 
youth of the year will be over before I 
get there. I have been often at Ranelagh 
and Vauxhall, but I cannot think these 
favourite summer diversions make up for 
the neighbourhood of the noisy and 
dusty Piccadilly. Though I hear people 
talking from morning to night, I do not 
remember that they have said any thing 
worth repeating; and for news I hear 
not any. The press indeed has produced 
something of late ; Mr. Lyttelton's book 
receives universal applause. I do not 
doubt but you have read it before this 
time, otherwise I would send it to you. 
Mr. Warburton's Notes on Shakespear 
are most extraordinary ; he seems to 
proceed by new rules of criticism, and 
makes Shakespear speak as he prompts 
him, though ever so wide from his wprds 

VOL. Hi. fi 
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or sefcming meaning ; the word means he^ 
changes for medicines, though there is 
such a difference in the orthography 
there could hardly be a mistake in the 
printing ; but indeed, according to the 
vulgar phrase, he too often makes poor 
Shakespear talk like an apothecary. I 
have been amusing myself this morning 
with looking over this noble piece of 
criticism, and, among many flowers, I 
have gathered a nosegay, some of which 
I will send you, as I suppose you have 
been too wise to buy the book. In Roihea 
and Juliet, speaking of the friar. Shake- 
spear makes somebody praise his piety, 
benevolence. Sec. and says, this friar th« 
city is nauch obliged to him ; a common^ 
though not elegant manner of speaking, 
and more common in the province where 
Shakespear lived the first part of his life ; 
but Mr. Warburton most sagaciously 
turns it thus : " This friar the city is much 
obliged to h^mn. And to hymn is to 
hudf and to laud is to praise;'' and so, by 
incredible pains, and a new verb, he 
makes you understand the city should 
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praise the frian In the Merchant of 
Venice, when a lady gives her friend joy 
on her marriage, and wishes her happi- 
ness, the lady answers again, ** I thank you 
for your wish, and am well pleased to wish 
it back on you.*' Mr. Warburton says, it 
should be, "\ I am well prised to wish it 
back on you, from the French appris, 
which means instructed, and that the 
kind wish teaches her how to be civil,'* 
Sec. Ih the same play, old Shakespeat* 
says, " Look how the floor of heaVeh is 
thick enlayed with patterns of bright 
gold ;" modern Mr. Warburton, " patefis 
of bright gold ;'' patens means a border in 
heraldry, and the lid of a sacramental cup, 
I am sorry so many industrious critics 
have not been able to make sense of oni 
line they have so belaboured^as that un- 
happy one in the song, " Blow, blow, thou 
winter's wind,'* which in Shakespear runs 
thus : 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man's ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen 
** Because thou art not seeD,*^ 
Aldio^ thy breath be rude. 
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The. formal critic, Sir Thomas Hanmer, 
says it should be thus, 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Thou causest not that teen* 

Mr. Warburton says, 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 

and why ? 

Because thou art not sheen* 

Now sheen means bright^ but the com- 
mentator renders it smiling; and the 
winter's wind being, no doubt, you know, 
black, it was not sheen, so not flattering, 
and therefore, certainly preferable to this 
sheen enemy, and therefore not so bad as 
man's ingratitude. In the fine speech of 
the seven ages of man's life in As You 
Like it, Mr. W. makes Shakespear (in a 
note too long to give you) allude to the 
Italian entertainment of a pantalone, 
which,I believe, the author never thought 
of, when he gave the old man the slip- 
pers that fit him so well. One short note 
more^ 1 must give you from Love's Labour 
Lost ; Armado to his page Moth, says, as 
he goes out, *'Moth, follow:" Moth replies 
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*' like the sequel :** this small jest used to 
content the gentle reader, but Mr. War- 
burton says, it should be " like the se- 
quelle,*' which in French means a great 
man's train ; " and the jest," says he, ** is, 
that a single page was all his train." What 
a jest, and what a commentator ! I have, 
like a prudent person, filled my letter with 
another person's nonsense^ and spared 
my own; but if you write not speedily, 
expect a very peevish scolding letter, 
the dictates of my angry rtiind. Can you 
not write without a text ? and must we 
have none of your thoughts unless we 
will live at Witney and make blankets? 
Pray make my compliments to all your 
family, particularly to Mrs. Freind and my 
cousin Robinson, who is with you, I pre- 
sume, by this time. My sister, and Mr. 
M. desire their respects. 

I am, dear Sir, 

your most affectionate cousin, and 

sincere friend, 

^ E. Montagu. 
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To Mrs. Donnellan. 

SandUford^ the I2ih of September. 

Dear Madam, 

If you are as glad to hear from me as I 
am ready to write to you, you will not 
think me troublesome for addressing to 
you two posts together ; but my last was 
so short I do not consider it as a letter : 
this, perhaps, may not have the fault of 
brevity, for if I have time I am sure to 
have inclination to write to dear Mrs. 
Donnellan, in whose remembrance and 
affection I would contend for some share. 
I told you, in my last, I would give an 
account of pur tour, §o I must make you 
set out on the progress with me, and 
shall therefore insist on carrying you, in 
the first place, to Winchester, where we 
arrived on a Saturday evening.^ I know 
you will willingly accompany me to the 
cathedral on Sunday, and after that I 
desire you will give your attention to the 
building, which is of the neatest of the 
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Gothic kind, and rather grown reverend 
than old by time ; there is to the choir 
an extremely fine screen of more modem 
structure, but in a still more ancient 
order of architecture, namely the Corin- 
thian. Having considered what time has 
done to the works of man, let us see how 
it deals with the men themselves; the 
turbulent William Rufus lies here very 
quiet in a stone chest ; in another place» 
of all the pride and ambition of Cardinal 
Beaufort there remains only a mitred 
monument ; of the learned William of 
Wickham merely a brazen figure. The 
bones of Saxon kings, who fought bloody 
battles with each other for a less compass 
of land than a modern gamester will lose 
at a rubber at whist, lie quietly interred 
by each other, and their bones are con- 
tained in a chest not big enough to hold 
a fine lady's muffs and tippets. What an 
excellent arithmetician is death ! He 
subtracts and divides till he sets all ac- 
counts even, and makes the sum total of 
the king and cobler equal. But enough 
of the dead, and let us pass on to those 
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who are still under the delusions of life; 
in the evening we saw Mr. Dummer's; for 
the pleasure we received there I thank 
you, as you informed me it was worth 
our attention ; from thence we reached 
Southampton, of which I need not say 
any thing, as you know it better than I 
do; but pray let me ask if you ever went 
up the round tower, which, I think, com« 
mands the finest prospect I ever saw ? 
We staid at^ Southampton till the tide 
was full, and then went to Lady Peter- 
borough's, with which I was much 
charmed. Lord Peterborough, in a letter 
to Mr. Pope, speaking of this place, says, 
** I confess the lofty Sacharissa at Stowe, 
but am pleased with my own little 
Amoret." He had reason to say so ; Stowe, 
like a court beauty, is richly adorned, 
and set off with great cost and contri- 
vance ; nature is at all the expence for 
his Amoret, and has lavished on her charms 
that art can poorly imitate. From Mount 
Bevis we went to Lindhurst, to make a 
visit to Mrs. Medows ; the forest was new 
to me, and I was struck with a kind of 
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awe at it; we are apt to respect even 
inanimate things to which time seems to 
have shewn a reverence. I could not 
help thinking the aged oak must look on 
generations of mortals as we do on people 
at a masquerade, who assume and lay 
by their character before they have time 
to learn their part. We spent one day 
intirely in the forest, on another we went 
to Hurst castle, which stands on a nar- 
row beach that reaches to the sea, and is 
opposite to the Isle of Wight, where we 
could distinctly discover trees and build- 
ings ; another day we went to Beaulieu, 
a seat of the Duke of Montagu's ; it was 
an ancient monastery, had great lands 
annexed to it, and seems to have been a 
considerable building. If the ivy could 
have spoken it would have told us many 
an old story; as it is, it is a venerable 
and silent witness of the antiquity of the 
place, which, b}^ its situation amidst fine 
wood and water, is very beautiful. We 
went from Lindhurst to Salisbury, but 
were so late as to miss seeing Lord Folks- 
tone's. You are^cquainted with Salisbury 
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SO I need not describe what I saw thore ; 
but I cannot omit that we received great 
civilities from the Bishop, and Mrs. 
Sherlock, and were invited to dinner by 
them, which favours we were intitled 
to only on account of being friends of 
Dr. Courayer. Mrs. Sherlock carried mc 
with her to church, and the Bishop of 
Lincoln gave us an incomparable sermon. 
We could not have the pleasure of dining 
with the Bishop on account of going 
early to Wilton, where indeed I was 
much charmed. Such a river for such a 
bridge, and such a bridge for such a 
river ! was ever any thing so delightful ! 
then the fine hill, the rich valley, the 
noble town of Salisbury, and the eminent 
steeple ! Do not all these things deserve 
a note of admiration ? I know you agree 
with me in admiring this place. If one 
€an leave so fine a garden for any thing, 
it must be to see so fine a bouse. As to 
the statues and bustos they are certainly 
very fine, but I think too many ; heroes 
should not have so many competitors, 
nor philosophers so much company ; a 



respectable society may be increased into 
a mob ; I should, if they were mine, sell 
half of their figured to purchase their 
works, which are indeed the images of 
wi«e men ; Plato and Anacreon, Giccro 
and Pindar, differ but little in features, 
but much in sentiments and language. 
We went from Salisbury to Stone Henge, 
which is indeed an astonishing thing; 
and every way one would account for it 
there arises an insuperable difficulty. We 
then went to Amesbury, where great 
improvements have been and are still 
making ; the winding river is pretty, but 
the place is marshy and wet, and I think 
promises neither an improvement of 
health uor chearfulness. The front of 
the house looks very well on the out- 
side; within there are but few rooms, 
only one good one, and that is regular, 
and is prettily furnished with Mr. Woot- 
tou*s landscapes. From Amesbury we 
reached Marlborough early enough to 
walk in Lord Hertford's garden, with 
which Dr. Courayer was pleased as at 
seeing a sort of acquaintance, but it ha» 
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nothing in its aspect to recommend it to 
strangers; there is a mount in it of a 
surprizing height, not raised to satisfy the 
curious eye merely with a prospect, but it 
has of old times been made as a military 
observatory, to watch the motions of an 
army. In our way from Marlborough 
hither we called at Lprd Bruce's, which 
is situated in a kind of forest ; the access 
to the house is very grand ; you pass 
through an avenue of a^mile and a half in 
length, with sometimes the opening of a 
fine lawn; the house makes little ap- 
pearance on the outside, but it contains 
many fine rooms, richly gilt, well fur- 
nished, and adorned with many family 
pictures ; but the place is rather great 
than agreeable. Are you not glad I am 
at the end of my journey ? . It is now time 
we should both take rest, but I must tell 
you that at Salisbury Dr. Courayer had 
the agreeable surpri^se of seeing Lord 
Feversham at the Bishop's; the Doctor was 
abashed, and his lordship shewed some 
little resentment ; indeed, to go so near 
an old friend, and a new peer, and not 
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make him a visit, was not so well. Lord 
Feversham said he and his lady would 
have been glad to have seen us at Down- 
ton. I hope that before this time my 
brother Robinson has had the pleasure of 
seeing you. Dr. Courayer sends his 
thanks for the ring, but I fear he will 
find your advice impracticable, though 
this morning he had the douceur to say 
he was sorry my head ached. I should 
find it more difficult to avoid what your 
motto directs than to obey it, so you may 
be sure of my fulfilling your commands 
in the amplest manner. Pray make my 
compliments to the family you are with; 
accept those of all here, and particularly 
Mrs. Morgan *s, who sits by me very pati- 
ently, and desires to be mentioned in the 
ipost respectful manner. 

I am, dear Madam, 

your sincerely affectionate friend and 

humble servant, 

£. MoNTAau, 
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To the Dutchess of Portland. 

Sunday the ISth ofNovukber. 

D£Aa Madam, 

Your Grace, who is always indulgent to 
your friends, will easily pardon the omis- 
sions of a sickly correspondent. I am 
infinitely obliged to your kind concern 
for itiy health, and, to shew you that I 
am not obstinate, I am really preparing 
to go to Bath this week, and with less 
reluctance, as I have lately been severely 
ill. I suppose Lord Tichfield is by this 
time returned to school ; my brothers tell 
me extraordinary things of his genius 
and industry: they go next week to' 
Cambridge, very happy, no doubt, to enter 
into the world, which, in distatit prospect, 
appears well, and at their age they have 
little apprehension of the disappointments 
they may meet with. Hope, like other 
blossoms, puts forth fairest in the spring. 
I return your Grace thanks for your con- 
gratulations on my brother's success ; he 
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carried his election for Canterbury very 
triumphantly, but in speaking to the 
people (for the corporation is very large) 
he fatigued himself, and lost his voice 
for some time, and is now drinking Bristol 
water. I agree with your Grace in finding 
King James's Life very dull ; he was a 
most royal pedant; his speeches, and his 
proclamations,' were dictated by the god* 
dess of Dullness; and what provokes one 
the more, is the high conceit he enter-' 
tained of his foolish head ; he thought 
himself equal to Solomon, and superior to 
Queen Elizabeth ; most enormous errors ! 
and such as nothing but the breath of 
flattery could have blown up in his mind. 
I think the English history, from his 
time, grows very disagreeable. In some 
reigns the kingdom is in the most terrible 
collusion, in others, it appears mean and 
corrupt; in King Charles the Second's 
time what a figure we make with French 
measures and French mistresses ! But 
when our times are written, England will 

m 

recover its glory ; such conquests abroad, 
ftuch prosperity at homCi such prudence, 
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in council, such vigour in execution, so 
many men clothed 'in scarlet, so many 
five tents, so many cannon that do not so 
much as roar, such easy taxes, such flou- 
rishing trade! can posterity believe it? I 
wish our history, from its incredibility, 
may not get bound with the fairy tales ; 
and serve to astonish children, and make 
nursery maids moralize. One thing gives 
me great pleasure to reflect upon, as I 
cannot help being interested in the 
honour of the times we live in, and that 
is, that though some of our admirals, and 
many of our captains, have been sus- 
pected of heinous offences, yet they have 
all been acquitted, and proved innocent, 
when the matter was nearly enough 
inspected. Then out friendship to our 
dear dulcinea, the Queen of Hungary, it 
most beroical; and indeed our uiKle- 
served fidelity to all our allies, is not a 
little to be admired. I always honpured 
the liberal character of Sir Timothy 
Treatall; it was good in a private person, 
but bow great in a whole nation, and. how 
fine would it appear on the theatre of the 
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world ; scene the first, act the first, enter 
England Treatali ;. what next ? why again 
England Treatall ! and so on ; noble Treat- 
all for ever ! Such a play can never be 
hissed ; Envy herself would never shake 
her locks at it. How will this noble dis- 
interestedness outshine the narrow pru- 
dence, and unroyal frugality of Queen 
Elizabeth 1 She gathered the fruit of the 
olive,, and forgot the noble leaf of the 
laurel; her low aim was to make her 
people rich and easy, by which she 
turned half the kingdom to low mecha* 
nics, and scarlet and fine linen were to 
be found no where but in her palaces; 
indeed, when she was at war she made 
something more than fireworks of it, 
but still she had the mean object of peace 
in her head, and had no taste for modern 
glory : and her attention to the useful 
and necessary was unprince-like. Ad- 
versity, and a private education, might 
have done something towards this,and it is 
all one can say to excuse her ;. and, to our 
singular felicity, her successors have not 
copied hei' in any of these political errors. 

VOL* III. F 
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I was made very happy on Friday by 
hearing Lady Sandwich was arrived safe ; 
it is mortifying to me that I must still 
lose the happiness of conversing with 
her; but I am rejoiced that she will lie* 
in in England, for I could not endure to 
think of her being in such circumstances 
at a distance from all her friends, and 
amongst a set of people whom I should 
not imagine the most agreeable or tender^ 
I shall write again to your Grace as soon 
as Tam settled at the Bath. This weather 
promises us a bad journey, and I am 
afraid we shall find the roads in their 
worst condition. Mr. Montagu tells me 
he has heard charming things of Lord 
Titchfield, and wbich I think promise 
great future happiness to you. I may 
sincerely afflt*m I share your content ; and 
that every year may improve your happi- 
ness is the most earnest wish of 

your Grace's much obliged, affectionate, 

and faithful, 

£• Montagu. 
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To Mrs. Donnellan. 

Friday the 24fA of December. 

Dear Donnellan, 

I WILL not add to my mortification in 

not hearing from you, that of not writing 

to you. I am now better able to write 

than I have been of late ; I am seldom 

very sick, nor have I the enjoyment of 

perfect health. I had the Love Elegies 

sent me down last post ; my heart aches 

for the gentle fair mentioned in them; 

pity, that lives in the tender delicate 

form, and gentle mind, cannot be absent 

from her breast. And there is so much 

teve and happiness expressed as really 

mast affect her. 'the men have always a 

great advantage over us, and particularly, 

as Mr. Hammond says, they ** may own 

the graceful weakness of the heart.'* 

Love is to them an ornament, in our sex 

it is looked upon in a worse light; and 

grief, like other passions, spends itself 

in words ; but sorrow, pent up in silence, 
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keeps long its mournful residence in the 
heart. It is a sign of the prepossession of 
one's own merit if that of another cannot 
make its impression, therefore I cannot 
see why a woman should be less respected 
for a sensibility to merit in one man who 
dedicates his attention to her. It is un- 
happy where people love each other 
much, and cannot marry ; but while they 
do not marry any other person, I do not 
see any harm in it. The richest dowry is 
the gift of the heart, and no one ought 
to marry where they think they cannot 
bestow it. Love is the frailty of the 
fairest minds. 

And though its hapless case is falsely told, 

By the rash-judging young, and the ill natured old, 

yet among the best people it finds indul- 
gence. I want to know what you think 
of these Elegies ; they please me much ; 
but between you and me, they seem to 
me to have something of a foreign air ; 
had the poet read Scotch ballads oftener, 
and Ovid and TibuUus less, in my opi- 
nion he had appeared a more natural 
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writer, and a more tender lover. I assure 
you I admire the verses extremely, but 
if I had not known them to be originals, 
I should have taken them for translations. 
You will laugh perhaps at my proposing 
Scotch ballads for an accomplished writer's 
improvement; but to me it seems there 
are no love-verses that seem suggested 
by the heart and softened in the lan- 
guage, like some Scotch songs* I cannot 
put Petrarch and all his stars, suns, and ' 
moons, in competition with themj when 
they do but attempt to describe their 
mistress, "like a lilly in a bogie." Art- 
less beauty, simple manners, and soft 
wishes sound sweetly through the shep- , 
herd's oaten reed, while he warbles sweet 
his wood notes wild ; but to the artful 
lyre, or high-sounding trumpet, gentle 
sighs and artless words do not so well 
agree ; the string is sounded higher than 
the tone of passion, and sincerity seems 
lost in words of too high sense and 
studied meaning. If you differ from me 
in opinion, I fear I may not have your 
judgment by which to examine my own 
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till we meet, for I desire you would not 
write when you are not well. I hope it 
will not be very long before I may come 
to town. I shall send Mrs. Percival some 
potted moor-game ;. I am mortified I 
cannot send her any more than a brace of 
birds, but they are so scarce I have not 
been able to get more at any one time, 
though I have endeavoured it these two 
months. 

I am your's, dear friend, &c. &c. 

E. Montagu. 

\* This letter should have been placed in 1743, as 
Hammond died in 1742, and the Elegies were published 
after his death. 



To the Same. 

December 2S, 1747. 

Dear Madam, 

I RECEIVED your kind letter just as I 
was in the hurry of my departure from 
Sandleford, so I thought it best to defer 
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writing till I could give you an account 
of myself from Bath. As to my journey, 
i performed pretty well ; the first day 
indeed I was taken ill on the road, and 
oWiged to repose myself for some time at 
dn alehouse ; which, as the delice of the 
greater part of our countrymen, you 
would imagine no very bad place. My 
landlady w^as a very good woman, and, 
between comforts of mild and - stale, 
grown to a comely size ; she informed me 
her husband made malt, as well as brewed 
it; as soon as I grew better I desired to 
3ee the performance of that noble English 
manufacture, and was accordingly initi- 
ated into the mysteries of making malt. 
Content with my refreshment and in- 
struction,! went forward with my journey, 
and performed it pretty well. The day 
after I came I consulted Dr. Hartley; he 
gave me comfortable words^ said mine 
was a Bath case, would be cured by the 
waters, but medicines were improper and 
dangerous; and neither ordered bolus, 
draught,or electuary, or any of the warlike 
stores of the faculty. The waters do not 
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disagree with me, nor have I been ill 
since I caipe, in any violent degree. My 
spirits are not in the best order, which 
you will not wonder at when I tell you 
ray brother Tom has a milliary fever; 
Dr. Wilmot does not perceive any danger 
at present, but cannot pronounce him 
safe till the fever leaves him ; but by this 
post my brother Morris says Dr. Wilmot 
thinks the fever is rather abated. You 
will expect I should give you some ac- 
count of the place, but I would fain defer 
it till I am in better humour; at present 
it appears to me very disagreeable. Here 
are many whom I know, but few whom I 
like ; the rooms are very full of noise and 
whisk ; as to the balls I cannot give any 
account of them, as they did not con- 
tinue in the Christmas week, I wish 
Lady Sunderland and Miss Sutton may 
come here. We have here Miss Chud- 
leigh, and a very pretty daughter of 
Lord Chief Justice;* but they are ill 
provided with beaus, so that it is scarce 
worth their while to be so handsome. 

•Willes. 
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When I have more spirits you shall hear 
further from me; at present I am very 
stupid. 

I am dear Mrs. Donnellan's 

very affectionate friend and servant, 

£.. Montagu* 



To the Same. 
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I am sure so good and tender a friend 
will suffer for me in my present heavy 
affliction; and I cannot excuse myself if 
I do not remove your uneasiness, as 
much as I can, by telling you I bear it as 
well as can be expected. It is impossible 
not to feel under such a grievous cir- 
cumstance; but I am composed and 
quiet, more than you would imagine. 
My poor brother*s virtues and capacity 
gave me the fairest hopes of seeing him 
enjoy life with great advantages; a fatal 
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nomeot has destroyed those hope^^ but 
t mu&t be length of time that can make 
ne submit to the cruel disappointment ; 
he was an honour and happiness to us 
all, and I never thought of him without 
pkasure. Alas ! hpw is it changed ! But 
it is our duty to bear these things; and 
I have of late had too much acquaintance 
with affliction, and with the loss of those 
I loved. As to this good young man, I 
hoped it would have rather been his busi- 
ness to have grieved for me, so uncertain 
is health and strength, I will say no 
more at present. Adieu. My sister is as 
well as can be hoped. Mr. Montagu is 
most careful of us, and I cannot, amidst 
my sorrow, help thanking Heaven for so 
kind a friend. 

I am ever your's, 

E. Montagu. 

\* Mr. Thoipa*, Robinson, h€r second brother, died 
of the eff^pcts of a cold caught by being overheated in 
pleading before the House of Commons. He was a 
young man so promising in his profession, that Lee, then 
Chief Justice of the King's Bench, exclaimed ** We have 
lost thd manja England for a point of law!'* His 
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To the Same. 

Bath, March hUh^ 1748. 

Dear Madam, 

I AM sorry to find you have not yet re- 
covered your spirits ; but we, of nervous 
constitutions, are like ships that carry 
too mueh sail, we are driven too fast and 
too far by every gale ; and cannot so 
easily tack about, and fall in with every 
incident, as those whose spirits are not so 
violently borne away ; which are of the 
happiest disposition, will bear many an in- 
genious argument, but never any absolute 
decision ; but could we know what was 
best to choose it would little avail, where 
there is no liberty to choose at all. But I 

treatise on Gavelkind still continues to be the standard 
book on that subject. In sprightliness of wit, and 
fertility of invention, he much resembled his sister ; his 
memory was stored with classical literature, his taste 
and judgment were so refined, and so accurate, as to 
have left on Mrs. Montagu's recollection an indelible im- 
pression of admiration, and a regret which no subsequent 
acquisitiMi in friendship could sufficiently cooipensate* 
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am sure we owe one thing to ourselves, 
which is, to cultivate cheerfulness by all 
objects and things in our power, and to 
call every innocent amusement to our 
aid, to converse with those we love, read 
such books as we like, and take such 
pleasures as are proper. Weeds spring 
without care and cultivation, but fruits 
and aromatics must be planted and en- 
grafted ; pain and pleasure are in the 
moral world as the others in the natural ; 
evil comes unsou^n, but happiness must 
be courted. How often do I wish myself 
provided with wings to take a flight and 
perch on your chimney corner I I am 
very sorry poor Mr. Percival has alarmed 
you so often ; if he does not suffer from 
the bad weather now I shall have great 
hopes of him. 1 find myself every day 
growing better; I bathed twice; and, 
contrary to what it used to do, it raised 
my spirits and made me feel a greater 
degree of chearfulness than I have done 
since I came to Bath; indeed I waut 
mechanic helps, for my real happiness, 
God knows, is lessened; and though I 
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have many relations left, I reflect that 
even this circumstance makes me more 
liable to have the same affliction repeated ; 
but I will mention this no more ; I should 
rather endeavour to raise your spirits 
than^ depress them ; so to call a new sub- 
ject:— Have you read the new French 
play, called Le M^chant? You will not 
£nd the comic wit of Moliere in it, nor 
much conduct as to the plot, but I think 
there is a great deal of good sense and 
morality ; the m6chant is a character one 
should not think had existed if one had 
not seen it : I fear it had been still better 
had it been La M^chante ; for the love 
of mere unprofitable mischief I fear the 
women are most noted ; the men are for 
any ill they can get by, and as they have 
more ways of being bad, they are not so 
idly so as the women. I think the cha- 
racter of Valere, in the play, is not un- 
common ; a young person of good dispo- 
sition, but by the influence of bad 
company made a knave for fear of being 
a fool, would forsake the woman he loves 
rather than be censured for constancy, 
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and disobey the parent he hanours, for 
fear of being ridiculed for subtnission ; 
he speaks ill of people M^ithout mali^re, 
makes connections without affection^ and 
all this to conform to the maxims of hi» 
bad companion ; but as he is rather se^ 
duced than depraved, he is soon brought 
back by Ariste, who says tnany things 
that I think will please you, and shews 
the difference between what is true and 
what is plausible ; and indeed the errors 
and misdoings of those who are not natu-' 
rally bad arise from not being able to 
distinguish in that point. I am very 
sorry for the account you give of Miss 
Southwell, but I hope when the spring 
advances she will recover. Why did not 
Lady Sunderland come to Bath for her 
cholic? You are very good to say you 
should riot want any temptation to come 
into Berkshire but what I and my little 
Sandleford could offer ; I will flatter my- 
self that Mr. Percival will be so well as 
to set you at liberty this summer. You 
do not mention the little Pere, he does 
not write, and I want grievously to know 
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how he does. Mr. Montagu and my ^si^te^ 
join in respects to you. I am always dear 
Mrs; Donnellans 

affectionate friend, and obliged 

humble servant, 

E, Montagu. 



^ ■ To the Dutchess of Portland. 

Bath, 174s. 

Madam, 

I THANK your Grace a thousand times 

for, your kind letter; but why will my 

Lord Duke persevere in the gout ? Pray 

tell his Grace it is a shame he should use 

a crutc^ while his grand-n^amma trips 

like a roe-buck ; she has been more than 

parboiled in Medea's kettle, and without 

the help of a Jason too, without which 

few dowagers look so smug. Mrs. Hony^ 

wood has lost her new husband; the 

Fates will make her a widow in spite of 

her^ haste to be a wife. I hear the 
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Dutchess of Kent is still very ill. Pray 
do you know Mrs. Trevanion, Lord 
Berkeley of Stratton's sister ? she goes 
away from us to-morrow, which I am 
sorry for ; she seems very agreeable and 
well-bred, and has a thousand other good 
quail i ties that do not abound at our 
morning coffee-house, where I meet hen 
We are too dull here to furnish any news 
or scandal. Whisk, and the noble game 
ofEO, employ the evening ; three glasses 
of water, a toasted roll, a Bath cake, and 
a cold walk, the mornings. I cannot say 
I have yet dared to cast a hope towards 
London ; my physician says three months 
will be necessary for me to drink the 
waters. My constitution may perhaps be 
still more tardy ; I have yet been here but 
about five weeks, so half my time is not 
expired. To say the truth, I imagine I 
cannot be immediately so well as to make 
a tolerable figure any where but among 
invalids. I am forced to dine by myself, 
not being yet able to bear the smell of 
what common mortals call a dinner ; as 
yet I live with the fairies. I am much 
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obliged to those who told your Grace I 
was coming to town, as they said some- 
thing I should be glad to have true ; but 
here is another Mrs. Montagu who is like 
me, hath a long nose, pale face, thin 
cheeks, and also, I believe, diets with 
fairies, and she is much better than when 
she' came, and many people give me the 
honour of her recovery. 

I am, Madam, 

your Grace's most obliged, most faithful, 

E.M. 



To Mrs. Anstey. 

Sandieford, 1749- 

Mr dear friend's letters are always wel- 
come, pleasing, agreeable, &c. but the 
last was delightful, as it flattered me with 
the hope of seeing you at Tunbridge. 
Why do you doubt? Why hesitate a 
moment about going thither ? The waters 
are good, the air incomparable, the placs 
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agreeable^ and you cannot make a better 
summer's campaign. Rural and polite 
life are happily associated there; you 
may have the most retired, or the most 
public walks, as you are disposed; the 
variety of persons and characters make 
Tunbridge an epitome of the world* I 
am apt to regret the absence of those 
things which propriety endears, as one's 
house, garden, &c. otherwise I think the 
Tunbridge life far from disagreeable. 
The reserve and gravity of our nation is 
less prevailing there than in any place 
where people are fixed in a domestic 
establishment, and have a little society of 
their own towards which they have so 
strict a fidelity as scarce to bestow a look 
or smile on a stranger ; but in a place of 
this kind people easily enter into an ac- 
quaintance which they can drop at the 
end of the season^ if it does not answer 
their expectations. You will see beau- 
tiful and romantic views ; and the place 
which is now the resort of fine, gay, and 
polite people, seems designed radier for 
the retirement of «savage6| or sages 
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petrified t<> Savageness, Pray let me know 
when you set out, that I may use some of 
those pens which slide so glibly over the 
paper. I may, perhaps, trouble you to 
seek me some house upon Mount Eph- 
raim, for, to tell you the truth, I get as 
far from the busy haunts of the place as 
I can ; for it agrees neither with my in- 
clination nor health to be in the midst of 
what are called the diversions of the 
place. An evening assembly in July is 
rather too warm ; and tell it not in the 
regions of politeness, but I had rather see 
a few glow-worms on a green, in a warm 
summer's evening, than belles adorned 
with brilliants, or beaux bright with 
clinquant. I cannot be at Tunbridge 
before the beginning of July ; I am 
engaged to the nightingale and the 
cuckoo for this month. Sandleford is iji 
its vernal pride; my orange trees arc 
fair as the Hesperian tree, and without a 
dragon. 

I spent about a week in my way hither 
at Mrs. Botham's. You may believe I 
was very happy to be with my friend 
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while she was surrounded with her fine 
children ; there I acquired a fine girl of 
ten years old, ready baptized, catechised, 
and prettily instructed in the use of the 
alphabet either in writing or reading. 
My little cousin is now at my elbow 
writing to her eldest brother. Her 
letters put me in mind of a corres- 
pondence that I remember carried on 
between Cambridge and Brinkly. I am 
in hopes of seeing my brother Willy here 
in a few days ; I hope his Latin speech 
was worthy of a fellow of St* John's. I- 
shall be mortified if you do not favour- 
me with a line by the post after you- 
receive this, to tell me you are going to^ 
Tunbridge ; I will never forgive you i£ 
you lose such an opportunity to aniuses 
yourself, oblige Lady Romney, and gra- 
tify your faithful 

and affectionate friend, 

£• MoNTAfiU. 
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To Mrs. Donnellan. 

Tunbridge WelU, Sept. the Sth^ 1749. 

Dear Madam, 
The various occupations of a place like 
this make one a bad correspondent, and 
laving been a long time very much out 
of health. I was irretrievably sunk in a 
debt of letters, which is now something 
abated ; but I am far from having ac- 
quitted myself of the devoirs of a good 
correspondent. I have been for a fort- 
night in a most flourishing state of health, 
which to acquire and maintain has cost 
me time and pains ; drinking waters, 
riding on horseback, airing in a post- 
chaise, continual dissipation, and uninter- 
rupted idleness; sacrificing still the end 
of living to the means. Our company is 
much diminished ; of the many that gp 
there are a few whom one regrets ; and 
first of the rank of these are Mr. and 
Mrs. Southwell. I promised, or threat- 
eiied, Mr. Southwell to write his memoirs ; 
in the first place he is Tami du genre 
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humain, so popular, so complaisant, that 
I (who am jealous of his favours) want 
to infuse a little of the zest of misan- 
thropy into him ; then for the ladies from 
fourscore, to fourteen, he is their zealots 
admirer, and faithful humble servant. I 
found him guilty on the statute of co- 
quetry with the Countess of Abercorn : 
old Mrs. Ashley has added a yard of 
whalebone to her plumpers merely on his 
account; and really she seems now to 
have put a perfect farthingale over her 
upper jaw, to the great discomfort of 
her gums, who liked better the soft 
covering of her lips. You will be perhaps 
ready to enquire whom I pass my time 
with here; why, to my comfort, there 
are some still left who are agreeable rea- 
sonable people. The Attorney-general* 
and his wife are my old acquaintance, 
and amiable agreeable companions; then 
about twenty yards from our house lodges 
the wife of Admiral Boscawen, a very 
sensible, lively, ingenious woman, and 
who seems to have good moral qualities ; 

* Sir Dudley Ryder. 
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TTt oftea pass the evening together partly 
in conversation, partly in reading. Lady 
Sohinson,* too is here, but so ill aa not 
to come abroad ; but I visit her often on 
t^ footing of a country neighbour ; she 
is very agreeable, and has a charming 
little £unilyi who are governed with 
gretrt prudence and regularity* Here are 
besides three or four sensible agreeable 
men, some of whom usually dine with us, 
so that the hours one is to pass, do not 
go off in the heaviest manner ; and the 
great amendment I have found by the 
waters lately^ keeps up my spirits. We 
have not fixed any time for going away ; 
the six weeks, which is the usual term 
for drinking the waters, will be expired 
next Friday : but the interruptions I 
have met with from illness in taking 
them, will induce me to stay as long as 
the weather is good. You know Mr. 
Montagu is always desirous I should do 
what is best for me, and the preference 
which we give to one place above another, 

*^ Wife of Sir Thomas Robinson, afterwards liord 
GiaothaiDi and Secretary of State. 
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is not equal to the difference of health 
and sickness. If ever I find a murmur 
arising in me at my weak constitution, I 
correct it by thinking how few people 
would be allowed the indulgencies and 
remedies that I have. We cannot always 
find those on whom we depend ready 
to make our health their first and prin- 
cipal object, which no point of conve^' 
nience or pleasure shall overbalance. , 

I am, dear Madam, 

your most affectionate and faithful 

humble servant, 

E. Montagu* 



To the Same. 

Tunbrid^e Wells y the 26th, 1749. 

Dear Madam, 

You R letter deserves many thanks ; it was 
the most agreeable manner of saying you 
had forgiven a fault which I could not 
ciccuse in myself. It certainly is a duty 
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in friendship not even to seem to forget or 
neglect ; for though my affection would 
secure you from the one, and my respect 
from the other, yet appearances in some 
cases are almost a crime, and I am sensible 
I am obliged to you for pardoning my 
idleness. Indeed this is a strange place, 
for one has neither business nor leisure 
here, so many glasses of water are to be 
drank, so many buttered rolls to be eaten, 
so many turns on the walk to be taken, 
so many miles to be gone in a post-chaise 
or on horseback, so much pains to be 
well, so much attention to be civil, that 
breakfasting, visiting, &c. &c. leave one 
no time evyi to write the important 
transactions of the day. Since I wrote to 
you we have had a change of persons, 
but not of amusements; we have lost 
most of those who by the courtesy of the 
world are called good company ; but of 
politeness or sense no visible decrease. 
In the beginning of the season there are 
many people of quality whose behaviour 
is extremely bourgeoise ; at the end of 
Jt, citizens who by their pride and their 
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impertinence think they are behaving like 
persons of quality ; and each, by happily 
deviating from the manners and conduct 
their condition of life seems to prescribe, 
meet in the same point of behaviour, and 
are equally agreeable and well bred. 
Tunbridge seems the parliament of the 
world, where every country and every 
rank has its representative ; we have 
Jews of every tribe, and Chrbtian people 
of all nations and conditions^ Next to 
i^me German, whose noble blood might 
entitle him to be Grand Master of Malta, 
sits a pin-maker's wife from Smock^alley ; 
pick -pockets, who are come to the top of 
their profession, play with noble dukes at 
brag. For my part, I am diverted with 
the medley ; the different characters and 
figures are amusing, especially at the 
balls, where persons of every age, size, 
and shape, step forth to dance; some 
who have but just quitted their leading- 
strings, others whom it would become to 
shift into the lame and slippered paata<» 
looti ; but who will believe it is too soon 
to attempt, or too late to endeavour, to 
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charm ! But I should be very weary of 
this place if I had no better entertainment 
than the absurdities of it. Were I a phi- 
losopher, I believe I should be a laughing 
one ; but I might have laughed here till 
I had cried in good earnest, if I had 
not found a very agreeable companion 
amongst them ; and it is to some partial 
representation of your*s I owe the plea-* 
sure pf her acquaintance ; you will guess 
I mean Mr^ Cleland. I am greatly 
charmed with her ; her good sense, her 
wit, her knowledge of the world, her 
manner, every thing delights me; she 
has the vivacity of youth without its 
petulance ; her perfections are so happily 
tempered they have a moral harmony, if 
one may use the expression ; no note too 
sharp nor none too flat ; her conversation 
is too gentle to be called wise, and too 
correct to be called witty; but with that 
mixture of imagination and judgment 
which cannot be described or expressed, 
I am charmed with her to a degree I do 
not care to own, as I have always de-^ 
Glared against sudden friendships* She 
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seems to have almost as much indulgence 
to me for my honest simplicity of heart, 
as I have respect for accomplisbmentsy 
and is extremely obliging to me on that 
account. Lady Allen has been often ill, 
so not much amongst us. The Miss Aliens 
I am not much acquainted with ; I have 
given their aunt so visible a preference 
that I think they may possibly hate me, 
which, [in a Christian sense, I should b^ 
sorry for, but no otherwise, for I detest 
the ambition of universal empire, even in 
hearts ; I would not be understood as 
having any dislike to these ladies ; I think 
them sensible, and I believe them good, 
but I do not think the Graces assisted 
Lucina at their birth. There are but few 
whom those delicate ladies breathe upon, 
and perhaps they thought Mrs. Cleland 
might officiate in their stead ; but I do 
not discover any traces of her education 
in them. We have here Lady Parker and 
her two daughters ; they make a very 
remarkable figure, and will ruin the poor 
mad-woman of Tunbridge, by outdoing 
her in dress ; such hats, capuchins, and 
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ehort-sacks, as were never seen ! One of 
the. ladies looks like a state bed running 
upon castors ; she has robbed the valance 
and tester of a bed for a trimming : they 
have each of them a lover.; indeed as to 
the dowager, she seems to have no greater 
joys than EO and a toad-eater can give 
her. I am sorry for poor Lady Egmont ; 
I hope you were not in any way engaged 
in the last melancholy scene, for your 
goodness and humanity make you under- 
take those offices of friendship which ill 
agree with your constitution. It gives 
me great pleasure to hear you are in so 
good a state of health. I hope you will 
not quit your retirement at Richmond as 
long as you can pursue your scheme of 
exercise. In London one is so em- 
barrassed with human creatures, one has 
no time to think of that excellent animal 
a horse; though two hours in a day 
spent on his back gives one more spirits, 
chearfulness, and fortitude, than twice 
the time passed with a moral philosopher 
or stoic. I have always thought tossing 
in a blanket one of the best instituted 



punishments in the world for slight 
ofFences, as I am convinced half of our 
faults arise from want of shaking the 
machbe, so that it is a medicine as well 
as a chastisement. I had fixed a day for 
leaving Tunbridge, but Dr. Jurin thinks 
I should drink some gallons more water, 
and I really find myself so well here, I 
shall be afraid to leave off the waters for 
fear of losing the joy of health. The 
Bishop, and Mrs. Sherlock, are just gone 
from hence ; he recovered much by the 
waters, and has now no greater disease 
than old age ; but that you will say is a 
complication of distempers. I am glad 
the little Pere is well, though he does not 
condescend to write to me ; he thinks I 
am in the land of vanities, and so takes 
no thought about me ; but if I am not 
worthy of his sacred quill, sure a gold pen, 
bought of Mrs. Chenevix,* and given 
by a fine lady, might write to a Tun- 
bridge dame. If writing did not dis- 
agree with me I would send him a long 
letter fbr his punishment ; but tell him 

* Th«P«T<Courayerliy«dat MrstChwiSYixV toy^shop. 
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Itl mysitenee has im>Te ai^er and disdain in 

GrI it) tban the most pompous words could 

»| express^. 
^ll I 2Lmj dear Madam, &c. &c. 

^1 £. MoKTAi^U. 



To the Same. 

1749. 
DcAR Madah, 

I HAVE Bot SO well observed your orders 
to repair my looks as I could .wish. I 
bad a little return of my complaint, 
which has humbled my countenance ; 
however, I am well again, and my nerves 
and spirits are improved by constant 
riding oa horseback. You need not warn 
me against too constant application ; my 
health requires so much care, that I have 
little attention to any thing else. I agree 
with you, that learning languages is 
rather the business of childhood than of 
persons grown up. A memory fit to 
receive impressions, and a mind not 
capable of reasoning, are the propereiit 
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capacities for acquirements of this sort ; 
but when we are young we are too idL^ 
to seek advantages not offered to us. ; 
and though I will own any one langua^ ^ 
contains more books than I should ev^ ^ 
read, yet the best writers are but fe\w-s^« 
Books but indifferently Avritten, and th ^e 
best subjects ill treated, afford little de — 
light. Apropos of books ; I have read th 
first volume of Mrs. Pjlkington ; she ha^ 
a pretty genius for poetry, a turn of wit 
and satire, and vanity pour les mettre en 
oeuvre ; she never suppresses a good 
thought, nor forgets a boh mot, though 
said seven years before ; her apologies 
do not prove her innocent ; one sees 
through her character, but at the same 
time one imagines nature meant her well 
in the gifts it gave her, and that a bad 
education, bad company, and a bad hus- 
band, perverted her. It is often said 
that wit is a dangerous quality; it is 
there meant that it is an offensive weapori 
that may attack friend as well as enemy, 
and is a perilous thing in society ; but 
wit in women is apt to have other bad 
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consequences; like a sword without a 
scabbard it wounds the wearer, and pro- 
vokes assailai^ts. I am sorry to say the 
generality of women who have excelled 
in wit have failed in chastity; perhaps it 
inspires too much confidence in the 
possessor, and raises an inclination in the 
men towards them, without inspiring an 
esteem; so that they. are* more attacked 
and less guarded than other women. Mrs. 
Pilkington is very severe on the clergy ; 
but I hope they look on her spite as an 
encomium. She is very saucy about some 
Bishops and some Bishops' ladies ; but I 
dare say they are above being mortified 
by her. The charge of jealousy is a little 
provoking; it is as much as to say a 
lady wants charms and a prelate chastity ; 
whereas, by courtesy, all ladies have the 
first, and all prelates the latter. You 
must excuse me if I own I could not 
help laughing at that passage. I thought 
I saw the lady armed in the terrors of 
severe virtue, and the good-humoured 
bishop jsmiling with soft and gentle 
courtesy; and from the good qualities of 
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both, the saucy author has drawn matter 
of criticism. I am impatient for the 
second volume, which she promises shall 
be more entertaining than the first. By 
the by, what a ridiculous light she makes 
Mr. Worsdale appear in ! A beau dressed 
from Monmouth-street would not make 
so absurd a figure as a man setting up for 
a wit with purchased poetry. Wit and 
sense are a sort of stock that cannot be 
transferred ; we may purchase another 
man's house, land, apparel, or furniture, 
and it becomes our own to wear and use ; 
but the riches, and furniture, and dress of 
the mind, are not to be so approj)riated. 
I have sent you some small feathers, that 
you may at your convenient leisure finish 
me a rose and send it down; it will be 
honour enough to me if I can imitate. It 
is now grown the fashion to borrow orna- 
ments for cabinets and dressing-rooms of 
birds and fishes, and vanity and virtuoso- 

V ship go hand in hand. You are very 
good in thinking of my brothers ; I grow 
impatient for their arrival; I propose to 

*' come to town to see them, and! imagine 
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by that time you will have left Ken- 
sington. I must leave you to dress for 
dinner, though I prefer your company to 
eating and dressing. How few of our em- 
ployments are regulated by inclination I 

I am; dear Madam, 

your very sincere and affectionate friend, 

and humble servant, 

E. Montagu. 



To the Same. 

Dear Madam, 
Two days before I received your kind 
and agreeable letter, I had prepared my 
pen, ink, and paper, to write to you ; but 
some domestic aifairs prevented me; I 
did not design to mortify my self so far 
with a penance enjoined me by a lay 
doctor, as not to write to my dear Mrs, 
Donnellan, of whom I think often, and 
with great desire to know how she does, 
what she does, and if she remembers me« 
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I agree with you that Miss Clarissa Har- 
low is a melancholy companion ; her story 
is very affecting; and though it wants 
two of the greatest merits of a narration, 
elegance and brevity, yet it is interesting 
and natural ; her virtue is exalted to the 
highest degree human nature is capable 
of, with all the assistance of piety, good- 
ness of disposition, the best education, 
and constant practice of what is right ; 
her virtue is as amiable as sevpre, which 
shews art in the writer, for it is difi^cult 
for the same thing to be the object of 
love and reverence ; and a strict charac- 
ter, like regular features, is apt not to 
please from its too great exactness. Love- 
lace is a detestable wretch, constant in 
nothing but mischief; his good resolu- 
tions soon laid aside, and his repentance 
very short ; a shocking levity .in the 
most affecting instances ; a character of 
pride without its usual mixture, genero- 
sity; great captiousness without delicacy; 
a nice sense of blame without an intention 
of being innocent; the most injurious, 
and at the same time the most revengeful 
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of men ; in short, I think his character 
unnatural, and that he might have 
brought about the mischief without so 
many inconsistencies as are put into hi^ 
composition. There is a certain connec- 
tion of vices and virtues, and there is no 
creature in whom they are not in some 
degree blended ; some shadow of virtue 
in the worst, some allay of vice in the 
best. There is a great uniformity in the 
character of Clarissa ; she is always the 
same, rising in virtue and dignity to the 
occasion. Miss Howe's character is very 
natural, and well kept up ; but Hickman 
and she are not well matched. Mrs. Howe, 
with her parental authority, is a represen- 
tative of many good mothers ; always in 
the right because she is old ; always to be 
obeyed because she is a parent; very 
good motherly logic. Madam Howe was 
a petulant wife as well as an imperious 
mother ; why did not Miss let her and Mr. 
Anthony Harlow join their obstinacy, co- 
vetousness, and infirmities together? I 
approved the party. Our screen goes on 
well. I wish you would be so good as to 
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get Lucas to send half an ounce of 
French partridge feathers, and half an 
ounce of the best dyed yellow feathers 
to you ; and that you would be so good 
as send them in covers. Pray has not the 
macaw dropt some small blue or yellow 
feathers? I desire my best respects to Mrs. 
Percival. I grieve for the poor tippet, for 
which I have a grateful remembrance; 
it was a comfortable friend in cold weather. 
Mr. Montagu is much your's. 

I am, dear Madam, 

your most affectionate and faithful 

friend, 

E. M. 



To the Honourable Mrs. Boscawen. 

UilUstreety Tuesday nightm 

Dear Madam, 

You see with what zeal I endeavour to 
mainta'n that place in your thoughts 
which the good fortune of being your 
near neighbour on the hill first gave me ; 
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though I parted witli you only on Sunday 
night, and hope to meet you again on 
Thursday morning, I dare not trust even 
that short interval without entering some 
claim to your remembrance. If I did 
not know your present situation to be 
very vacant of pleasure, company, and 
business, I should be afraid to indulge 
myself in this intrusion, and might rather 
rely on your goodness to cast a moment's 
thought upon me at a time of leisure, 
than boldly demand it by letter; apd 
when you are at home with Mr. Bos- 
cawen, and all your friends about you, I 
shall only desire you sometimes to review 
that part of your memory where you 
have laid me up ; I fancy 3^ou will find me 
under the article bagatelle, several de- 
grees below what you esteem, some distant 
from what you love, and perhaps not just 
au niveau of what you like; but still 
your favours to me, and my regard for 
you, make me promise myself I shall have 
some station there ; and there are places 
of so much dignity in themselves that the 
lowest stations in them are honourable, 
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and among such do I reckon the sacred 
treasury of your remembrance. It is usual 
with travellers to give an account of their 
voyages, but though I travelled by land 
and water, my journey lying through the 
turnpike-road,andwell-navigated Thames, 
it will be dangerous to give my imagi- 
nation its full scope in so well-known a 
track ; but do me the honour to believe, 
that had I gone the same number of 
miles in Arabia, or had ferried over the 
Nile, I would have made elephants kneel 
to do you obeisance, and crocodiles 
weep elegies on my departure from you. 
But, without fishing in the Nile for 
wonders, I saw at Wickham the miracle 
of the moral world, a Christian poet,* an 
humble philosopher, a great genius with- 
out contempt of those who have none ; 
so do not look upon my journey as with- 
out a glorious event, or sight uncommon, 
for I believe, one might travel round the 
world, and, take him for all in all, one 
should never look upon his like again. I 

* Mr. Gilbert West, translator of Pindar, and author 
of the Observations on the Resurrection. 
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am charmed with Mrs. W^'*> ^^^ apprave 
all you said of her. She is neither a 
tenth Muse, nor a fourth Grace, but she 
is better than all put together. I believe 
it may be truly said of her, 

That she always speaks her thought^ 

And always thinks the very thing she ought. 

Her vivacity, easiness of behaviour, and 
good sense, delight me. She is quite 
original, and I think one cannot rank 
her under any particular species of cha- 
racter without robbing her of something 
that is truly her o\yn. If one said good, 
agreeable, amiable, it is still leaving out 
a great deal ; and I do not know what 
name to give her character, but pour 
chiffres^ she should have honesty pour 
sa devise, la bonti pour ame, and good 
sense and chearfulness for supporters. 
Mr. We^t has been so good as to find out 
a cottage for me, and we propose to go 
to Wickham on Thursday ; I chose that 
day that I might have the additional 
pleasure of seeing you, so pray come as 
early as you can. The pleasure of being 
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near Mr. West g^ts the better of all 
considerations in regard to the situation 
of my cottage; and though it is rather 
too far from London, I think I shall go 
thither with greater alacrity than to any 
place nearer town, where one cannot have 
such a neighbour, and I hope it will be 
an inducement to you to visit my her- 
mitage, where you shall be entertained 
with the wholesome fare of brown bread, 
sincerity, and red cow's milk, which 
afford good nourishment to the mind and 
body ; and far away be the poison of 
ragoAts and flattery, and the modern arts 
of cookery and compliment ; 

But such savoury messes^ 

As neat-handed Phillis dresses, 

served in a wooden dish, you shall be 
welcome to ; and if we can get Mr. West 
and his wife of the party, we shall have 
a feast of reason that would please a true 
ancient epicurean, and stoic too. I am 
sorry I cannot amuse you with any news 
or chat of the town, but I have not seen 
any person who could give me infer- 
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mationof that sort. I hear there is great 
strife and contention between Mr. Barry 
and Garrick, each acting the part of 
Romeo every night, and that the ladies 
think the first makes the better lover, by 
which one may learn they think beauty a 
better qualification than sense in that 
character; for Barry always seems to 
betray the fool in all the parts he appears 
in. Lady Townshend says he has senti- 
mental blue eyes; it seems to me the 
sentiment Lady Townshend admires in Mr. 
Barry's eyes might bear an interpretation 
not more elegant than my cousin^s trans- 
lation of enfamille by the word higgledy- 
piggledy. I wish you would come on to 
London on Friday, instead of going to 
Hatchlands. I believe we shall stay here 
some time, for Mr. Montagu seems in no 
manner of haste to go into the country ; 
for my part I repine at losing so many 
days that one might enjoy in the pleasures 
of the rural scene ; and at this time of 
the year one is more choice and covetous 
of good weather. Sunshine at this time, 
like chearfulness in old age, pleases tb^ 
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more as it is not the usual temper of the 
season. I was very glad to hear by my 
brother that you were better; but pray 
have great attention to your health, for 
believe me, even with the best spirits, 
oiic can but just keep up to the mark of 
content without it; so if advice of phy- 
sicians is necessary let not any considera- 
tion tempt you to neglect it. As to my 
cousin, whose ruling maxim is, the more 
the merrier, she will easily be prevailed 
on to come to London ; and if she gathers 
mirth by poll tax, this is undoubtedly the 
place for her. I could wish to get into 
the country while I am well enough to 
read and amuse myself; if I carried any 
sense to Tunbridge, (which indeed I am 
not sure of) I have dissipated it entirely, 
for my head feels weaker than ever ; if I 
had laid out any talents in the wit of the 
times I might account for being so ex- 
hausted* Some people reduce their wit 
to an impalpable powder, and mix it up 
in a rebus ; other's wrap up their's in a 
riddle, but mine and Mr. Plunket's, cer- 
tainly went off by inseniSible perspiration 
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in small-talk. I am extremely ashamed 
of the length of my letter, as it is the 
first time of my appearing to you in this 
shape ; but pray remember I did not 
begin with an encomium upon brevity, 
like good Mr. Dowden, when he designed 
us a longer sermon than usual ; and I 
really look upon a long letter as the only 
opiate that does not hurt the nerves; 
and happy shall I be if I can be ranked 
among those benevolent writers who, 
Mr. Pope says, are sleepless themselves, 
to give their readers sleep. If you ever 
talk in your sleep, I should be glad if you 
would make my compliments to Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith, if they should be with you 
when you receive this. As to my cousini 
with all the affection of a cousin, and all 
the tenderness of an aunt, I greet her ; 
for her sake may every name she bears 
be made into a rebus, and every object 
she sees into a riddle. But for her lovers, 
let them not speak in parable, but ifi 
plain and honest English, else her shield 
and buckler of decorum, the honi soit 
qui mal y pense, by which she signifies 
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she is not to avoid or understand any 
expression that is not very plain and 
uuequivocali may occasion infinite loss of 
time, and a tedious delay of matrimony. 

I am dear Mrs. Boscawen's 

most obedient, obliged, and faithful 

humble servant, 

E. Montagu. 



To the Same. 

October the \6th, I749. 

My dear Mrs. Boscawen knows enough 
of the hurry and bustle of London not to 
expect the performance of the devoirs of 
friendship from any of its wicked inha- 
bitants. Had I inhabited the regions of 
peace, leisure, and reason, I should have 
told you long ago that I was much con- 
cerned at the complaint of your eyes; 
but I have been in so many shops to buy 
what I did not want, and in so many 
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houses to visit people I did not care fof, 
and in so many places to learn news I 
was not interested in, that, for myself 
and my friends, no hours remained. This 
sort of life is by no means to be reckoned 
amongst les ^garemens du coeur et de 
Tesprit ; for the heart acts no part in 
the scene, but is merely attending to 
the animal oeconomy. What is the an- 
tidote or cure of the fatal poison of this 
city tarantula, so much worse than that 
of the fields, as the dancing is constant, 
and the giddiness perpetual, and not to 
be cured by a reasonable degree of ex- 
ercise : for we continue this figure-dance 
in regular confusion till Holbein's uni- 
versal partner takes us by the hand ? 
Reason, say you, would be the cure ; but, 
my dear, do you think reason knocks at 
people's doors like the Evening Post ? Or 
x:omes every morning like the Daily 
Advertiser ? If he comes as a Daily Ad- 
vertiser it is to people in the country; 
in town he does not come out above once 
a year, like the almanac. Reason is an 
old gentleman, who from the infancy of 
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the \rorld, to this its riper age, has ever 
found people hard of hearing, and by the 
necessity of frequent repetitions of his 
advice is now grown so hoarse he utters 
but in whispers, and that only when 
people commune with their own hearts, 
in their chambers, and are still. After 
my deserved panegyric on the city of 
London, it will not sound generous to 
say I wish you here; but the habit of 
speaking truth (which I brought from 
the country) will prevail, and I will con- 
fess that before I go out of town I could 
be glad to enjoy some of your conversa- 
tion ; our departure is deferred till next 
week. I cannot deny that after the gaieties 
of Tunbridge, and dissipation of London, 
I shall be glad to enter into still life. 
The country does not indeed wear the 
rich livery of summer, but books will 
supply the vuide of every season and situ- 
ation. If one sighs for pastoral scenes, 
and rural beauty, the fields bloom in 
description, and look green in song. If 
human passions are the enquiry, what 
volumes on the subject ! If the actions of 
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men excite our attention and curiosity it 
is but turning to history ; and statesmen, 
heroes, lawgivers, sit down by your fire- 
side, and tell you the sum of their merit, 
their glory, their faults, and disgraces, 
which would you see still magnified 
beyond the life. 

Ready what in every age 
Ennobled hath the buskin'd stage* 

Or, if the smaller errors, and lesser ridi- 
cules of common life amuse you, you 
may take up the Comic Muse. Thus I 
suppose you spend your time at Hatch- 
lands, while I know nothing of antiquity 
but the cry of old clothes, nor any thing 
good of the present times but hot cod- 
lings. The cruel owner of the house near 
Mr. West makes unreasonable demands ; 
we are going to treat for one about two 
miles from him, which Mrs. West and he 
went with us to see yesterday ; it is in 
every thing that I could wish, but that 
it is too far from Wickham, which I am 
the more concerned at, as Mrs. West does 
not love to go so far from home. What 
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a delightful ^eighbou^hoo4 sball we bo 
in ! Do pot you envy me ? In spite of 
envy though, I must tell you Mr. West 
say^-he loves and honours you ; knowing 
him, and knowing you, I did not doubt 
it, but methinks it w^^s relying much on 
my generosity and friendship to think I 
should be pleased to hear it ; by which, 
Madam, I would modestly hint, and de- 
cently insinuate, that he loves and 
honours me too, for he must honour a 
generous principle in any one, ^^nd loy^t 
sin affectionate one ; so I thi^^k X have 
m^de out my proposition in a very logical 
ipftnner, and given it almost the force of 
Uf siyllogism, and ^ syllogism^ is lika ^ 
twisted cobweb, though the single thread 
will not bear handling, yet twisted, and 
eicitM^isted, by the instruments of rhetoric, 
^t is h^rd to be broken. But I am in the 
fourth pag9 of niy letter, and not one 
^Qifd of news yet. Shall I begin with a 
gentleman who is going to take a wife of 
hi^ own, or one Aj^ho has taken the wi^*? 
qf anpth^r? There i^ naore zest in tb^ 
la^tt;er story, but mpre dignity iu the 
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fiwner. The Duke of Ancaster is going 
to take unto wife the daughter of Mr. 
Panton ; the match is at last agreed upon^ 
tnd coaches, and jewels, and horses, 
servants, and houses, and clothes, and all 
the fine things with which Hymen now 
embroiders his saffron robe, are bespoken. 
Methinks I repent promising the other 
story, but having awakened your curio- 
sity, there will be more charity in venting 
the scandal than in suppressing it, or, at 
least, so I would reconcile it to my mo- 
rality • Know then (what never should 
be known), a certain lady called Mrs. 
Pope eloped from }^tr husband with a 
Mr« Hamilton ; the affair happened thus : 
Mr. Pope was overturned near Mn 
Hamilton's house, and had his leg broken, 
on which Mr. Hamilton took him hom^, 
and sent for a surgeon, and Mrs. Pope 
to attend him. Mrs. Pope was so pleased 
with ikid hospitality, she returned all the 
civility in her power, and being tired of 
her husband^ thought she could never 
take a better opportunity to run away, 
thaa when he wa3 so little able to run 
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after her, so away she went with Mr. 
Hamilton, leaving her consort in posses- 
sion of her gallant*s house. Where they 
are gone is not known, and were I 
Mr, Pope, I should never enquire. I 
am sorry for the woman, as her beauty 
has been her ruin. She is extremely 
handsome and foolish ; her vanity ruined 
her circumstances j and pride, poverty, 
and beauty, are ill advisers, ill suited to 
conduct safely through a world like this, 
where the temptations from without arc 
sufficient dangers, unaided by the seducers 
within the mind. .1 shall be glad of a line 
from my cousin whenever she is at lei- 
sure, for I am uneasy to hear how you go 
on. Mr. Ramsey was so good as to call 
on us, and Mr. Montagu and I went to 
his house, where we had the pleasure to 
see some admirable pictures; and then 
we all went to the abbey, and walked 
among silent wits, pacific warriors, and 
historians who did not tell us any lies, 
even for their party. The town begins 
to fill; Mr. Carr exhibits silks of anew 
taste, stuffs of a new pattern, damasks of 
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ft new fabric, and writies letters full of 
mercery eloquence and rhetoric to all hi» 
customers^ to put them in mind of gowns 
and birth-days. I had the pleasure of 
enjoying Lady Sandwich's company half 
of last week, but she returned into Hunt- 
ingdonshire on Monday. If I could tell 
you any more news I would, as it is my 
rule to tell all I know; for want of 
invention I cannot go farther; but I 
want not the assistance of imagination, 
invention, or any thing but my most 
certain knowledge to affirm and declare 
myself dear Mrs. Boscawen's 

most affectionate, and faithful 
humble servant, 

E. Montagu, 



To Edward Montagu^ Esq. her husband. 

1749. 
My Dearest, 

I HAD this morning the pleasure of your 
letter, which was in every respect agree- 
able, and in none more so than your having; 
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fixed your time for going to Sandleford, 
as I shall the sooner hope to see my best 
and dearest friend here. I can as yet 
give little account of the place; we 
staid at Lady Talbot's house till last 
night ; this morning we drank the waters^ 
and then went airing in Lady Sandwich's 
post chaise. The country here is wild 
and romantic, and we have a charming 
view from our windows ; our lodgings 
are the best in the place, and we have a 
very large garden belonging to them, 
that we taste the rural pleasures in great 
perfection. As to the joys of society, 
and diversions of the public rooms, we 
can yet say liothing, for we have not yet 
been at the rooms, but propose to go this 
evening. 1 shall wish T could procure 
wings to bring me to you on the terrace 
at Sandleford, where I have passed so 
many happy hours in the conversation of 
the best of companions and kindest of 
friends, and I hope you will there recol- 
lect one who followed your steps as con- 
stantly as your shadow ; I am still follow* 
ing them, for there are few mpmeuts ia 



which tny thoughts are tiot employed on 
you, and ever in the tenderest and itiost 
faithful manner. I am glad you were not 
displeased at my sending for the chariot; 
you may indeed truly say you are always 
"willing I should enjoy what you possess ; 
a temper that has made me happier in the 
share of a moderate fortufie than another 
turn would have done with an immense 
dne; it has endeared every pleasure, and 
heightened all my obligations, and will 
ever secure you the utmost gratitude and 
tnost sincere acknowledgments. I am 
glad the Captain goes with you, and hope 
you will have fine weather, and all that 
can make your journey pleasant. The 
charms of Sandlefof d are strongly in my 
remembrance, and I hope will' dejight 
you, but still I would have you find they 
want your little friend* Jack writes me 
word he is well. Adieu for the present; 
I have as yet had little leisure, being Only 
since twelve last night in our own house ; 
but I hope by another post to write A 
longer letter; this would h6 long kdeed, 
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were I to say how mucb^ and how often, I 
wish to see you, and how sincerely I am 

your's, 

£• Montagu. 



To the Same. 

Tttnbridge WeUs, I749. 

My Dearest, 

May this find you in perfect healthy 
enjoying the quiet, but delicate pleasures 
of the country ! I am now sitting opposite 
to a view not unlike that from your 
terrace at Sandleford. Tunbridge, though 
it contains persons of high rank and dis- 
tinction, does not, from its buildings, 
make a more superb figure than New- 
town ; small houses irregularly placed, 
with trees intermixed, appear rural and 
romantic, and though the inhabitants of 
these little edifices may not condescend 
to own that, as the song says. 

To folks in a cottage contentment is wealth 1 
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I fear few of thqm are possessed of any 
thing better Half of us come here to 
cure the bodily evils occasioned by lazi- 
ness; the other half to remedy the 
mental disease of idleness and inoccupa- 
tion, called I'ennui ; heavy fines raised 
pn wealth and rank, which impartial 
nature levies on her elder sons, while her 
laborious younger children neither groan 
with bodily pain, nor sigh with imagi- 
nary dissatisfaction. I imagine the in- 
dustrious bee has a better relish to the 
honey it makes than the drone to that it 
seizes; though we, who are the drones of 
the world, are apt to think otherwise, 
and to pity the labour of their pursuits^ 
and the domestic cares of the cell ; but 
what have bees and moral reflections to 
do in a letter ? So, first, I must ask pardon 
if I have made my correspondent yawn, 
(a common effect of serious and sad re- 
flections out of place,) and then proceed 
to what concerns me more. When may I 
hope to see my best and dearest friend 
here ? Mrs. Isted tells me she heard you 
got safe to Readings I flatter myself the 
Captain will think Berkshire not inferior 
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to Surry, especially if he bestrides hi* 
Arabian steed, and surveys the prospects 
from Newbury Wash, Greenham, Sec. 
When he is tired of mere cows and sheep, 
and would behold some of those fair 
creatures, Father Philip's geese, here are 
some as fair as swans and as gentle as 
can be desired, and I hope he will take a 
trip to Tunbridge. Though the ladies 
here have not the pretty little feet of the 
Chinese, and have the power of running 
fast, they make no ill use of the privilege, 
and will not cruelly fly from their ad- 
mirers. I was much shocked at the 
melancholy death of poor Mr. Ereskine ; 
I am afraid it will give great concern to 
my brothers Matt and Morris; Lord Powis 
mentioned it yesterday morning, which 
was the first I had heard of it. Sir Ralph 
Millbank is here with a great retinue; I 
have not yet seen them, for we never go 
to the walks but in the morning to drink 
the waters. I should have wrote you a 
long letter to-day, but Lady Talbot came 
in and prevented me. Lady Sandw^h 
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seems still to think of going to Hun- 
tingdon races, which is a great concern 
to me, for she is the most agreeable per- 
son to live with imaginable ; and we have 
settled ourselves together in a manner 
quite easy and convenient to us both. 
Mr. Joys is going to London to-day, and 
I hope will bring down Master Montagu 
with him. We are going to see an old 
castle to-day which belonged to an an- 
cestor of yours, according to the Duke of 
Montagu's pedigree, which grows as near 
Adam as a genealogist can carry it, and 
they have marvellous methods of pierc- 
ing the darkness of antiquity, of which I 
have an excellent evidence before my 
eyes in the pedigree of Lord — ■ ■ - — \ 
which hangs over the chimney. I desire 
iny love to Mrs. Isted^ whom I will cpis^ 
tolize by the next post. My best love 
attends the Captain. Every tender wish, 
and grateful thought, waits on you, and 
may you ever as kindly accept the only 
gift in my power, the faithful love and 
sincere affection, of your morst grateful, 
and obedient wife^ 

£• Montagu. 
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To the Rev, Mr. Freind. 

TunbrUge Wells, 174P* 
SXE, 

To excuse my silence t must give you 
an account of where I have been, and 
how employed ; and when you find that 
I have been drinking Tunbridge waters 
you will less wonder I have not wrote, 
an employment judged improper here, 
as it is apt to make the waters get into 
the head, where they have an effect very 
unlike Helicon; and, instead of a docte 
et sainte ivresse, give one a giddiness 
and an intoxication that is accompanied 
with a strange kind of stupidity. I came 
here earlier in the season than I had pro- 
posed, on purpose to enjoy the company 
of Lady Sandwich, who could not stay here 
after the races at Huntingdon began. We 
were here three weeks in great happiness 
and tranquillity; the place was thin of 
company, but I wanted none while I had 
her's ; we drank the waters, and walked, 
in the morning ; in the evening we went 
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out together in a post-chaise.* Her con- 
versation has every ornament and charm, 
her temper is even and amiable, her 
behaviour owes its constant politeness to 
a delicacy of morals ; think how happy 
such a friend must make me 1 Two days 
before that fixed for her departure, she 
was alarmed by a gentleman's telling her 
Lord Sandwich was very ill of a fever, 
but that expecting her so soon in town 
he would not frighten her by a message : 
this gave her the utmost uneasiness, and 
she came home and ordered her post- 
chaise to be ready immediately. I did 
not leave her in such distress, but got 
into it with her, and we reached London 
in little more than four hours. We had 
the satisfaction of finding Lord Sandwich 
very well, that he had indeed been for a 
few hours extremely ill, but the bark had 
entirely cured him. I was very angry 
with the teller of this woeful tale for 
depriving me of my friend's company 
here, and giving her so much uneasiness; 
as I had left Mr. Montagu at Tunbridge, 

* Post-chaisei were then newly invented by Jethro Tull. 
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who had arrived here but the day before, 
I staid only one night in London^ and 
the next day returned in my own post- 
chaise, with the same expedition, as I had 
gone. I brought Mrs. Medows down 
with me, who staid here a week; as 
she had never seen the place I prevailed 
.on her to take that opportunity of mak* 
ing it a visit. To my great mortificatioa 
Mr. Montagu was sent for to London on 
being left an executor to the Duke of 
Montagu's will; the Dukes of Bedford 
and Devonshire are so also : and they 
have not yet come to any determination 
what is to be done, and Mr. Montagu is^ 
waiting in town for the conclusion of this 
business. I think, having said much of 
myself, I should now give you some ac^ 
count of the company here; we bayo 
the Dutchess of Bedford, Lord and Lady 
Ktzwalter, and Lady Ancram, Lady 
Anson, Lord and Lady Elibank, dowager 
Lady Barrington, Lady Betty Germain, 
Lord and Lady Vere Beauclerk, Lady 
Talbot, Lord March, and Lord Eglinton ; 
Lord Granby and Lord Powis are jusi 
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gone awayi as is the Dutchess of Somerset 
and her daughters; Lady Winchelsea, 
Mr. Edward Finch and Mrs. Finch, Mr. 
Vane and Mrs. Hope, Lady Lucy and 
Col. Howard are here; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellis arrived last night ; besides these we 
have several people of fashion, and of 
Jews a great and mighty tribe* Within 
this week we have had a great number of 
people, but for the most part they rather 
have added to the number than to the 
dignity of our company. I was sorry the 
Dutchess of Somerset left us ; her beha- 
viour was so obliging and so proper^ I 
thought her a good example for persons 
of great rank; it is surprizing that the 
princely state, and princely pride,, she. 
had been so long used to, should have 
left her such an easiness of malnners; she 
seemed to say and do what was civH 
without the intention of being gracious*, 
Lady Frances Seymour^ is very handsomei. 
Lady Charlotte f is not so, but more 
agreeable than her sister by an unaffected 

* Afterwards married ta Lord Granby. 
t Afterwards married to Lord Aylesford. 
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good humour. In many respects this 
place is inferior to the Bath, in some it is 
better. We are not confined here in 
streets ; the houses are scattered irregu- 
larly, and Tunbridge Wells looks, from 
the window I now sit by, a little like the 
village you see from our terra (5e at San- 
dleford, only that the inhabitants, instead 
of Jack and Joan, are my Lord and Lady. 
The edifices they inhabit are not much 
greater, nor perhaps is there more plea- 
sure or content among the great and rich 
who have bad nerves, than with the 
healthful and laborious peasant. The 
slow and consuming disease called I'ennui 
is not known among the industrious, and 
though, as fortune's elder children, we 
are best portioned, I know not whether 
we are most beloved ; I hope not ; as Pro- 
vidence made the system for the mul- 
tude I believe the life that the gene- 
rality of the world must lead^ is most 
happy. But, say you, the liberal education, 
the acquaintance with the Muses, the 
familiarity with the Graces; can they 
have had it? No, my friend, but remem- 
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ber what Mr, Pope says of that portion of 
knowledge we call wisdom. 

'Tis but to know, how little can be known» 
To see all others' wants, and feel our own. 

The Muses are too critical, and the Graces 
too delicate, for common life; poor ladies! 
how they would be tired of the public 
rooms at Tunbridge. Those who would 
grow fat in this world should rather wish 
for a good appetite than an exquisite 
taste; ordinary conversation is an insipid, 
and business a gross food, so the genefa- 
lity of beaux-esprits are in the vapours ; 
then, for those who are always seeking 
amusements they find it a pafnful search ; 
of this we have had a late instance in 
regard to our masquerades ; people ' in 
town had met one another so often at 
assemblies, &c. they hated each others 
faces, and we had masquerades of great 
expense iand shew; these tired too, and 
we wanted to be transported to another 
country. A Venetian masquerade was 
thought of; it was called a jubilee ; and 
a boat was surnamed a gondola, and all 
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people were transported; a jubitee at 
Ranelaghy and a gondola on the canal I 
Oh rare! The conductor of this noble 
amusement repeats the diversion ; all 
people were tired. Thus has it happened 
in furniture ; sick of Grecian elegance 
and symmetry, or Gothic grandeur and 
magnificence^ we must all seek the bar- 
barous gaudy goAt of the Chinese ; and 
fat-headed Pagods, and shaking Man«> 
darinsj bear the prize from the finest 
works of antiquity ; and Apollo and 
Venud must give way to a fat idol with a 
sconce on his head. You will wonder I 
should condemn the taste I have com*- 
plied withy but in trifles I shall always 
confoms to the fashion. I may go to the 
jubilee masquerade ; or furnish my room 
with a Turkey carpet, without turning 
Papist or Mahometan. But to return from 
whence my digression has brought me ; I 
own in this place I observe people's chief 
malady is of the spirits ; ask them what 
they ail, and they say iu)1;hing enliveM or 
pleases them.— For my part, when I have 
health, I think myself happy, \mt it is 
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tiot from the aiiiiisenfietits I meet with, 

but from the sutishiite of the heart, from 

something I cannot account for; but it is 

better than what reasdti and refliection 

doed for others. Msiy yon ever be chear- 

ful and happy from some reason ; either 

from tiatitral spirits or reflection. You 

are engaged in laudable pursuits, and 

happy in a worthy and amiable family, 

and from thence you will find a constant 

serenity and content. While you preach 

the duties of content and thankfulness 

to your parish, you teach yourself the 

lesson ; an attention to them keeps you 

employed, and the great enemy of human 

nature is idleness, and the bane of reason 

is dissipation ; all which a pleasurable life 

would haV'e engaged you in. After all 

this fine morality I ramsk dress for the 

ball. I live in too much hurry, though I 

have got a house almost a mile from the 

Weils, ittid have a eomforUcble dwelling, 

a^d a pretty garden. My otily neighbour 

is LadyTalbcrt, and she is a very agree-^ 

able one; as I have ^ coiKcb with me I 

thmk ttiysdi best situated bert^ as i bftv« 
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sbiiie hours' every day of retirement, 
and endeavour to think myself iii the 
country. 

' I am, Sir, . 
your most obliged humble servant, 
and sincere friend, 

E. Montagu* 



To Miss Anstey^ 

Sandleford^ 2Ut December j 1750. 

My DEAR Miss Anstey, 

Your letter came to my hands during 
the few days I staid in town to take leave 
of my brother, who is gone to China ; as 
I was then embarrassed with business, and 
divers engagements, I proposed writing 
to you as soon as I got to my peaceful 
habitation at Sandleford ; but oh the road 
I acquired so bad a cold I could hardly 
see to read or write, and am but just in 
a capacity to do either at present. Mrs. 
Medows came to us the day after we 
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came here, and spent a week with us; 
she went yesterday to Sir Philip Me- 
dows's, at Chute Park. A little before I 
went to London I lost my very good 
neighbour the Dutchess of Chandos ; a 
stroke of the palsy carried her off in a 
few days ; her bodily pains were great, 
but her mind felt the serenity that gilds 
the evening of a virtuous life; she 
quitted the world with that decent fare- 
well which people take of it, who rather 
consider it as a place in which they are 
to impart good than to enjoy it ; her cha- 
racter has made a great impression on me, 
as I think her a rare instance that age 
eould not make conceited and stiff, nor 
retirement discontented, nor virtue in- 
flexible and severe : these faults we 
pardon, and as so often following such 
circumstances, we look on them as cause 
and effect joined in almost inseparable 
unioa; but there are happy natures 
which acknowledge no such tie and de- 
pendance, and these only have a right to 
the respect from age and virtue ; others 
should be contented if we balance as 
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equally our prai«e an<l censure 4f they 4p 
their virtue and vice; and to a i>^g5Ltiv^ 
character do negative honour. I found 
the town empty, and, in regard tp public 
diversions, dull. I suppose the fiew pam* 
phl^ts come down to Cambridge ; there 
is one styled an Occasional Letter, 
which h^s the marks of a great hand ; it is 
political, addre$$&d to Mr. Pelhafn op 
the late disputes of the ministry ; k is 
so much in the style of Lord Bolingbrok^ 
one can hardly doubt its beipg hisa 
though he does not own it. There is 4 
pamphlet which amuses me, (by a lady,) 
addressed -to Mrs. Con. Philips, and 
designed as an answer to her letter to 
Lord Chesterfield ; it is written with 
some spirit and argument^ but it h^iS the 
female frailty of displaying more learning 
than is necessary or graceful ; and th§ 
f^r one has read Clarissa till she \m% 
acquired something of the Precieuse, an4 
ha^ spoiled her style by an imitjation of 
Mr, Richardson. When your booksellej* 
get the King of Prussia's Mi6moire$ poar 
servir h THistoire de la Maison de BrftO* 
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deobourgy I recommend them to your 
readily ; besides the remarkable circum- 
stance of being written by a King, they 
are really very entertaining ; he is an 
author of spirit, less timid, and more 
decisive than the humble pedant in his 
studious cell ; he writes en roi ; his happy 
confidence diverts me, and I love to sec 
the royal prerogative extending to poli- 
tics, physics, and morality ; and, to say 
the truth, the polishing of some of our 
European neighbours, within the last 
century, from barbarity to humanity, is 
amusing, and gives one a true idea of 
what our allies the Germans were and 
are. I mentioned to you the letter 
written with reference to Sully's Me- 
moires; the Memoires themselves are 
universally read and commended, and 
contain the history of the greatest king 
by the wisest minister. This gloomy 
season of the year, when nature's beau- 
ties fade^ turns our thoughts to the 
animal of all seasons, man ; what he 13 
doings or has done, must engross our 
present attention; the vegetable and 
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brute creation having withdrawn them- 
selves from our observation, and, I ima- 
gine, you have not commerce enough 
with the living to engross all your time 
or amuse every hour, so I am leading you 
to the laurelled tombs of deceased heroes. 
I was much entertained with your ac- 
count of the civil wars of Cambridge. I 
imagine the dispute will be the more 
lasting in proportion to the frivolousness 
of the difference ; for, to the honour of 
my own species do I speak it, they con- 
tend for nothing so violently as forms, 
nor dispute for any thing so obstinately 
as words. I am afraid the Muses will 
abdicate their seat; if they find the dis- 
cord so loud their sweet and harmonious 
voices cannot be heard ; for all ladies, 
even Parnassian dames, desire attention. 
I shall be infinitely obliged to my dear 
Miss Anstey if she will endeavour to get 
a quarter of a pound of saffron for Lady 
Sandwich, and send it to her by the first 
opportunity, and please to let me know 
what it costs. I ask pardon for giving 
you this trouble, but she is very fond of 
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it:, and cannot get any that is good. Mr. 
^dontagu desires his compliments* I beg 
rnine to the dear Mrs. Anstey and your 
l3Tother. I shall stay here till the meet- 
ing of the Parliament. A letter from 
my friend will enliven my retirement. 

I am, dear Madam, 

your most affectionate friend, and 

faithful and obliged humble servant, 

£. Montagu. 

P.S. How goes on your feather screen ? 
If you want grebe's, or any sort of dyed 
feathers, let me know when I am in town* 



To Mrs. Donnellan. 

Sandlefordf the SOth of December ^ 1750. 

I SHOULD have wrote to my dear Mrs. 
Donnellan sooner, but that I have had a 
great cold, which took such entire posses- 
sion of my bead and eyes that it disabled 
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mt in great meamire for writing. Mr. 
Montagu had a cough, which began to 
alarm me; but,. thank God, it is entirely 
gone off. Mrs. Medows came here the 
day after I arrived, and spent some days 
with us; so that while we had company I 
had not all the leisure I have at present. 
My situation now affords me leisure, 
which you busy mortals in London have 
no notion of. The great devoir of receiv- 
ing and returning visits, the necessary 
resort to assemblies, the indispensible 
duties of seeing and being seen, reach 
not at such a distance from the glorious 
metropolis. I have hardly seen a tree or 
a distant hill ; the fogs having hindered 
even my eyes from wandering abroad. I 
have neither been so drowsy as people 
who are quite idle, nor so alert as 
those who are absolutely busy. The 
polite world has no way of driving away 
I'ennui but by pleasure, we country 
gentlefolks know it may be banished by 
occupation. With great submissiofi to 
the excellent author of le$ Caractenes et 
Moeurs du Siecle, one should fever&e hU 
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il^Rxiip, aod rather pass one's life k fair^ 
4^8 ri«iip, qa'^ rieu faire. Do but do 
^umethiag, the ^pplicatioa to it will 
ti^ake it appear important^ ai>d the being 
the doer of it laudable ; «o that one h 
sure to be pleased oneself; to ple^ 
others is a ta^k so diiSeult one niiay neve? 
attain it, and perhap9 not 3^0 necessary 
tha^ one is obliged to attempt it. We have 
« io»s in not having Dr. Ppcock here thi« 
Cbriatmas^ a$ we e?wpeeted» The convert 
action pf a man of letters, and a traveller^ 
i$ very agrewhle in the country. Now I 
t^m QMt of the 3phcre of attraetion of th€i 
gre^t qity of London, I am a^ well pleased 
tp hea^rof some custom at Constantinopk 
a$ of a new faahion at London ; and the 
Nile is aj9 miiich in my thoughts as the 
Th;ime9» Jn retirement one lives equally 
tp all time, and is a citizen of the world ; 
ia society the news» the business, the 
company of the day, by their nearness 
tdJce off the attention from great, but 
distant events and objects. Haw wisely 
ia this ordered by Providence; for if 
nearneas did uoi magnify small m^ttefs, 
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and distance lessen great oneS; a man 
might be thinking of the labours of Her- 
cules when he should be shaving his 
beard or cutting his nails ; or be cutting 
through the Alps with Hannibal when he 
should help himself to a slice of pudding. 
Is not the association of Quin and Mrs. 
Cibber of more importance to us than the 
union of the empires of the Medes and 
Persians? and the rules of brag than all 
the institutions of Lycurgus ? But a hun- 
dred miles ma}' be as powerful an inter- 
position as a thousand years, and then 
each object is considered in its natural 
bulk and figure ; t}ien ancient Rome and 
mighty Babylon somewhat eclipse the 
present state of things, and heroes dead 
take more of our attention than living 
generals, and departed lawgivers than 
existing ministers. Hpw necessary some- 
times to withdraw ourselves to the dis- 
tance from whence we can truly judge of 
the worth and importance of things ! 
Every prudent purchaser considers the 
lots in an auction before the day of sale^ 
lest the impetuosity of the bidders should 
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excite him to bid more for any com- 
modity than it is worth. Riches and 
power may be set up at too high a price, 
and when we see so many bidding all 
their moral virtues for them, we are apt 
to be drawn away by example, unless 
armed by some previous valuation of 
them in our own minds. But I did not 
design to carry my reflections so far; 
you must make some allowance for my 
situation ; it offers me nothing lively or 
new, it is the very blank of the year; 
not so much as a new-born butterfly or 
fresh blown rose to be met with. My 
rich neighbours arc dull, and my poor 
ones are miserable. Your friend, dame 
Wood, is now in a miserable condition ; 
not nursed, as Shakespear calls it, by base 
accommodations, she has no borrowed 
helps from the sheep, or the silk worm, 
subsists upon aetherial food, and sleeps 
under the canopy of heaven ; indeed I 
never beard of such absolute wretched- 
ness ; she did not come here because she 
was entirely covered with the itch, so 
that till the other day, th^t beef was 
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given to the poor, I did not know xvhat 
tras become of her. She did not enter 
the doors, but stood coughing without, 
the most terrible spectacle that can b6 
imagined ; I would have sent her t6 
Winchester hospital, but they do not re-- 
ceive patients that have any contagioat 
distempers; however, Mr. Withers hasi 
begun her cure, and that of the whole 
family, who are in this condition. I sent 
to her yesterday, and she is better, and I 
h6pe will be cured of all evils but po- 
verty, and that, I thinlc, is too well fisietl 
in that numerous family ever to hope it 
may be driven away. I dhall however 
endeavour to prevent her from perishing^ 
and not let this disease of poverty become 
mortal. I am very angry with her that 
nbe has lately introduced another heir t^ 
wretchedness and want ; she has not half 
Hamlet's delicacies on the question^ To 
fce, or not to be ? The spurns of oUce^ and 
the faw^* delay, are very puny evils to 
those her offspring mnst endure; the 
trorM affords no law to make h^r rfcb^ 
and yet she will encreafsfe and multiply 
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over the face of the earth. The Dutchess 
of Chandos is greatly missed by the poor 
in this rigorous season. There is a family 
at Donnington castle who are very gene- 
rous and charitable, but nothing can 
entirely avail in a part of the world where 
the manufacture decays ; daily labour must 
give the daily bread ; occasional alms, like 
medicine to the. diseased, may alleviate 
sickness, but can hardly procure constant 
health. To make the poor happy one 
must make them industrious. I desire 
my compliments to Miss Sutton ; in the 
country we always make them in the 
form of the season; if you both please to 
uke them from me in that manner, and 
add whatever you wish for the next year, 
tad a happy succession of new years 
days, you will only do justice to the heart 
^i your 

affectionate friend, and faithful 

humble servant, 

£. Montagu. 
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To the Same. 

Sandlefordy the Sth of Januari/^ 1751. 

Dear Madam^ 

Though the time draws near for our 
meeting) I will give you more last words 
from Sandleford. To shew our admirable 
constancy with regard to the country, we 
shall stay the utmost time we first pro- 
posed, in spite of wind, rain, and all the 
horrid features of winter. When the sun 
darts a favourable ray I mount my palfrey 
and pursue health to its proper situation, 
the mountains. I climbed Sidmonton 
hills yesterday, and paid a visit to the 
family of the Watermans, whom I found 
in all the tranquillity of retired leisure, 
neither busied in the present affairs of 
the world, nor studying the transactions 
of ancient times, as historians and poets 
offer them to our view; for, from the 
age of the termagant Semiramis, to the 
reign of our gracious Queen Anne, there 
have been no events that can rouse the 
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'^^ad ses6 of solitary duUneiss; when 
^Hce We have determined to live by 
^\irselves and for ourselves, we have done 
Vith rational, and even animal life, and 
^egin to vegetate apace. Since the 
^operations of the virtuosi upon the 
middle species between the animal and 
Vegetable things, I look upon these 
jpeople as not in a state of security; 
and, to avoid the scissars of Mr. Trem- 
bley, I advise these human polypus's to 
look well to their animal rights and privi- 
leges, at least. But to my dear neighbours^; 
• — the good man was yawning by the 
fire-side, the good woman feeding her 
birds, and pretty miss making essence of 
Jemon. Little awed by the importance 
of these occupations, I recommended a 
change of sciene, and advised a journey 
to town; but how near a friend is pride 
lo dullness ! pride stepped in, animated 
his features with a frown, and he rejected 
the proposal with much disdain of the 
follies and vanities of a town life. How 
is it that dullness, laziness, and inactivity, 
iissume honourable names, and thrust 

VOL. III. L 
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themselves into the company of wisdom ; 
while lively pleasures are ever ranked iu 
the train of folly ; as if the moment we 
ceased to be gay we began to be wise. 
Oh there is many a studious meditative 
interval between these degrees of dis- 
• cretion ! I did not stay dinner at Sid- 
monton, but after a short visit left them 
to pursue their nap^ and perfect the 
cosmetic. As I am not quite dull enough 
to be proud, nor lively enough to be 
vain, I will own to you that some of the 
hours I have passed in my dressing room 
here might have been as profitably spent 
in Bartholomew fair. Solomon says wis- 
dom crieth in the streets ; and indeed 
those who give no heed to her there, will 
hardly listen to her in all the silence of 
solitude. For it is rather the internal 
tumult of passions, than the ex^ternal 
interruption of hurry and noise, that 
make us insensible to her calls and ad- 
monitions. I believe we shall set out 
from hence on Tuesday sen'night. I am 
glad to hear our roads in Hill-street are 
so good.* I hope I have so far improved 

* Hill-street was not then paved. 
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my stock of health that it will serve my 
ordinary demands in town, and enable 
me to enjoy the conversation of niy 
friends. The feather work will not be 
quite finished, so I shall leave a house 
full of artificers till it be done. 

I am, dear Madam, 

your most affectionate and faithful, 

£. MONTAGV. 

g:Sr These letters are intended to convey in them the 
biography of the writer, which the Editor thinks he 
could not so well exemplify by any remarks of his own, 
as by the letters themselves. He regrets, in this point 
of view, that he has neglected hitherto to insert any of 
Mrs. Montagu's letters to her husband. When the first 
two volumes were published, her letters to Mr. Montagu, 
which are very numerous, were still unsorted. The cir- 
cumstance of their being without dates (excepting by 
the post-mark of the day of the month, without the date 
of the year), deterred the Editor from the labour of the 
arrangement. He has since placed them in order, prin- 
cipally by means of reference to the letters written to 
her by Mr. Montagu. From this period he will insert a 
selection of them, because they contain many anec- 
dotes, public and private, and exhibit the course and 
tenor of the life and disposition of the writer. 
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To Edward Montagu, Esq. her husband. 

m 

Hill'Streetf the M of January^ 1751.? 

My Dearest, 

1 HOPE the leisure of your retirement 
gives you time to think of me, and to 
wish our meeting j the bustle of London 
does not exclude you from my thoughts, 
nor prevent my wishing continually for 
your company. Lady Sandwich's spirits 
were a good deal revived by my coming 
to her, and she is very thankful to you for 
giving me leave to do it. You may sup- 
pose, as she was my $ote tjemptatioa to 
come, she is my sole engagement here. 
I have not seen the face of any person 
else except my sister, who was with me 
yesterday morning. Lord Sandwich is in 
town. It is said the King's concern for 
the Queen of Denmark has hurt his healthy 
and that he looks miserably. There is a 
report that the Princess of Hesse is in k 
consumption. The King, to oblige the 
weavers, has declared the mourning shall 
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last only three months. I cannot hear any 
public news, except that the Parliament 
will meet on the seventh of this month, 
that his Majesty may early repair to that 
land flowing with milk and honey, qalled 
Hanover. Lord and Lady Cardigan are 
still abroad. My father has reassumed his 
creative pencil, and I hope will finish the 
pretty landscape he began for us. Let 
me hear from you as often as you can spare 
time, and see you as soon as you can per«- 
snade yourself to quit that retirement and 
leisure you love, and are better able ,ta 
fill with wise and noble pursuits than 
most people ; but remember here is one 
vho wishes to see vou, and i$ with the 
most faithful and tender affection, 

Tour's, 

Er Montagu, 
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To the Same. 

HUlrBtreetf January 7$ 1751. 

My Dearest, 

I AM glad you are so far tired of your 
monastic life, as to think of returning 
to the secular state of a husband and 
member of parliament, I believe our 
predecessors in the cowl had their parti* 
cular kinds of volupt6, which silence, sc- 
cresy, and peace might much enhance 
and recommend ; but to those who have 
been used to the bustle and business of 
life, such pleasures want vivacity. Boi- 
leau makes a man who goes to visit the 
chantre just before dinner, observe the 
luxury of a prebendal table ; says he, 

II voit la nappe mise, 
Admire le bel ordre, et reconnoit T^glise. 

I have sat so constantly in Lady Sand- 
lvich*s chimney comer, I can give you 
little account of the world • It is said 
Lord Harcourt, Lord Lincoln, and Prince 
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Edward, are to have the Garter: Honi 
soit qui mal y pense. There was a report 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
going to be married to Mrs. Clark and her 
eight children; but Archbishops now 
a-days do not mortify the flesh at that 
rate ; and I hear she owns with a sigh 
that the report is groundless. I hear 
Lord Bolingbroke has left two folios of 
metaphysics, a history of his own times, 
and divers other^ tracts; they arc he- 
queathed to Mallet ; but Will. Chetwynd 
and the other executors do not care to 
give them up. His estate was entailed. 
He has given four hundred pounds in le- 
gacies to his servants ; but it is doubted 
whether those legacies, and that of his 
library, will stand good, as he may be 
more in debt than his cash will answer: 
and this is made a pretence for withold- 
ing the manuscripts assigned to Mallet ; 
though I do not see that any creditors 
can claim a man's works : I never heard 
that any part of Parnassus was mortg?iged» 
I shall be very glad when your business is 
finished, as I shall then hope to see you 
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here ; you have too many virtues for th^ 
contracted life of a monk, and, I ^hank 
my stars, are bound in another vow, onq 
more fit for you, as it is social and not 
^elfish. Adieu, my dearest, remember I 
Jong to see you, 

And am entirely your'sj^ 

E. M. 



To Mrs. Montagu, from Mrs. West, wife of 

Gilbert West. 

Wkkhanif March 5, 1751. 

Deak Madam, 

The pleasure I receive from your letters, 
convinces me public fame sometimes, 
speaks truth, as I am sure it did when I 
was told Mrs. Montagu was the most 
agreeable correspondent in the world. 
As long as I enjoy that pleasure, I shall 
be less anxious about the remains of Ma- 
dame de Sevign6's letters, though I have. 
a great esteem and regard for her mcmory,i 
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and have often wished I had lived with her 
aux rochers, nay sometimes have attended 
l)er, dans ses bois, entre chiens et loups. 
2 never liked Madame de Grignan, she 
^eerns to me an affected pedant in petti- 
coats, and too fond of pere Descartes. 
The account you give of her being so 
little concerned for the loss of so good 
a mother, convinces me she was good for 
nothing, and confirms me in the belief 
of the story, that she had an affair with 
her husband's brother, the Chevalier. 
Perhaps you may think it high time to 
say something of your cousin,* after all 
the kind and obliging things you have 
said of him ; but before I proceed, pray, 
madam, why may not I have the honour 
of being your cousin as well as he ? I as- 
sure you I will not cousin' you till you 
cousin me ; so begin as seon as you please- 
Well ! now to your cousin again : he de- 
sires his best and kindest compliments to 
you, and fears he shall not be able to wait 

* The Editor cannot recollect the origin of Mrs. 
Montagu and Mr. Gilbert West calling each other 
pousins; they were not related. 
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on you next week, as both his hands are 
very lame, * and he cannot walk without 
the help of them ; he can but just feed 
himself, and play at cards ; one of his 
ancles has had a visit, but I hopb he will 
not have any more this time ; and I flatter 
myself it is all over for this bout, though 
I always say this with fear and dread, lest 
I should be mistaken. If the weather 
should be soft and mild, I propose he 
shall set forth next Sunday, in the cha- 
riot, as the horse is well, and the air and 
exercise will do him good. Now, dear 
madam, give me leave to say something 
about your health : we are much con- 
cerned you have been ill, and have still a 
cough ; I fear you caught cold here, and 
after puzzling, my brains how you got it, 
am sure I hit upon it at last ; you were 
prancing out in the morning before I was 
up, and then out again with the petit 
marquis ; f and though it was fine over 

• Mr. West's sufferings from the gout are well known. 
See his poem of the Triumphs of the Gout, translated 
from the Greek of Lucian. 

t Berenger, author of the History of Horsemanship. 
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head^ it was too damp and cold for a town 
lady. Now as you got your cold here, it 
is right you should leave it here ; there- 
fore take my advice and come down and 
see your cousin, and the change of air, 
and the asses milk will do. Put on ten 
clokes and Josephs ; as for flys and shades 
they will keep out the dust, but not the 
cold ; so leave them, I am sure this ad- 
vice will do you good, and it will be of 
infinite benefit to your cousin, and a vast 
pleasure to me. Mr. Montagu should in- 
sist upon your coming; but I know he 
had rather keep you with him ; but for 
your good he should part with you ; if he 
will not he may come with you, which 
will be still a greater pleasure to us, and 
by way of bribe I will give him some more 
pork, as* I find he likes it . What can I do 
more to tempt him ? I can't get Lady 

S b ; that would do ; besides, as you 

say you have got the house, you should 
come down and see it. I am uneasy you 
have not seen it, least you should not like 
it ; I dbn't like to choose a house or a hus- 
band for any body ; besides, as Tubby and 
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^ ^ ^hen we said you 

A fT'^^ ^^ ^^f^^dcomt here, why 

^Id y^"" f,vere both delighted with 
^^(7fc '^'^ J/j'ou give of the visit you 
rh^ ^^^^^^^ petit marquis ; and I think 
i^^'^?-^ /jopping about from chair to 
J ^f^gs I always think he is like a pert 
k'SP^^^^^ hopping Upon the grass 
^ f . he IS a li^le man but a great beast ; 
je took Tubby 's canto, and was to talk to 
parses about ray dear boy's inoculation, 
and we have never heard a word from him 
since; I suppose he is taken up with the 
pleasures of the town. I hear he was co- 
quetting with Mrs. Garrick in her box, 
and seemed very happy ; so he thinks no 
more of his friends here : pray if you see 
him, reprimand him for it. This was to 
have come two days ago; but I could 
never get time to finish it, as reading and 
other avocations take up my time, and I 
never begin writing till almost midnight. 
It would have been better for dear Mrs. 
Montagu that I had gone to bed, than 
have troubled her with such a heap of 
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Inconsistent stuff, but to those 1 love, my 
pen is as apt to gallop &s my tongue, so 
this must be my excuse for taking up so 
much of your time, that would be better 
Spent. The messenger that brings this is 
another cousin, but unlike the sparrow, 
and more like a stork, it is Mr. Ly ttleton's 
brother that lives with him ;* he desired 
he might keep the letter, that he might 
deliver it himself into your fair hands. 
Mr. •West desires his love to his sweet 
cousin. Remember my advice, and come 
away ; good night, dear Madam* , 

1 am, 
Yout most obliged and faithful servant, 

Catherine West^ 

(Saturday night past twelve.) 

• Afterwards Lord Westc6te# 
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To her Sister, 

Sth of May, 1751. 

I AM ashamed that I have been so remiss 
in writing to my dear Sister, but business 
and amusements have poured in torrents 
upon me. I was some days preparing 
for the subscription masquerade, where 
I was to appear in the character of the 
Queen Mother, my dress white satin, 
with fine new point for tuckers, kerchief, 
and rufiSes, pearl necklace, and ear rings, 
and pearls and diamonds on the head, 
and my hair curled after the Vandyke 
picture. Mrs. Trevor and the Lady 
Stanhopes adjusted my dress, so that I 
was one day in my life well dressed. 
Miss Charlotte Fane w^is Ruben's wife, 
and looked extremely well; wc went to- 
gether- Miss Chudleigh's dress, or rather^ 
undress, was remarkable ; she was Iphi— 
genia for the sacrifice^ but so naked, the^ 
high priest might easily inspect the en — 
trails of the victim. The maids of honoucr 
(not of maids the strictest) were so of-^ 
fended they would uot speak to her^ 
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Pretty Mrs. Pitt* looked as if slie came 
from heaven, but was only on her road 
thither in the habit of a chanpiness. 
Many ladies looked handsome, and others 
rich; there was as great a quantity of 
diamonds as the town could produce. 
Mrs. Chandler was a starry night. The 
Dutchess of Portland had no jewels. 
Lord Sandwich made a fine hussar. Mr; 
Montagu has made me lay by my dress 
to be painted in, when I see Mr. Hoarc 
again. His picture is thought like, but 
too full for my thin jaws. I staid till 
five o'clock in the morning at the mas- 
querade, and was not tired. I have 
never been quite well since, but I had 
better luck than Miss Conway, who was 
killed by a draught of lemonade she 
drank there. I suppose you have heard 
of Lord Bolinbroke's new work ; as it is 
short, we idle one's in London can find 
time to peruse it. 

lam, &c. &c. &e. 

E. M. 

* Afterwards Lady Rivers. 
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To E^ard Montagu, Es^. 

Tunbridge, 30th August, 1751* 

My Dearest, 

The application with which you have 
followed your business in the north, is a 
most agreeable proof of your desire to 
return. I am drinking the waters very 
successfully. As to pleasure, it does not 
abound in the public rooms. Crowds 
are generally gay, but there is a want of 
spirits in our company, which I imagine 
to be owing to the frequency of assem- 
blies, and the general dissipation of the 
present life. When the country lady 
came hither from domestic cares and 
attendance on her dairy and hen-roost, 
and her cherry cheek'd daughter froni 
plain work and pastry, the mechanic's 
wife from attendance on her shop and 
accounts, Tunbridge was a place of re-* 
creation, but now the squire's lady come^ 
from whisk in assemblies, miss from. 
Ranelagh, and the bonne bourgeoise frovm 
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Marybone Gardens; it is but the same 

%ene on another stage. An old French 

historian, speaking of the behaviour of 

the English after a victory, says, ^^ Les 

**Anglois, selon leur coutume, sediver- 

"tissoient moult tristement;" if such be 

their humoiir that they can divert thfem- 

selves hut tristement after danger and 

labour overcome, and an advantage 

gained, how triste liiust their amusements 

be, when pursued to the neglect of many 

advantages, and without the contrast of 

intervals of business and application ! 

Oar airy neighbours, the French, have a 

sort of animal spirits, which enable them 

to frisk about the fields of joy ; English 

John Trot can go far on a reasonable 

errand, but he wants the I6geret6 that is 

necessary to tread the fantastic round of 

pleasure. The Dutchess of Norfolk being 

indisposed to-day, talks of leaving the 

place, though she has not drank the water 

a week. The Dutchess of Newcastle is 

coming to this place very iiil ; I believe 

the unhappy state of public affairs makes 

her so. ^* Ambition should be made of 

VOL. III. M 
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" sterner stufF." The wife of a first 
minister should not have weak nerves. 
She is very fond of her husband, and he 
has great ' confidence in her, and trusts 
her with all his cares and solicitudes: a 

r 

very heavy charge, I should think. As 
to poor Mrs. Percival, I hailed her voyage 
to the realms of rest ; but for poor Shaw, 
he might have lived, and laughed, and 
talked of the deluge, and collected cockle- 
shells many years longer. The death of 
those we esteem aflSicts us; we are 
shocked at the death of those we have 
laughed at, and laughed with, as we never 
looked upon them in so serious a light, 
as to suppose so sad an event could hap- 
pen to them. I would deck his tomb 
with emblems of all the wonders of the 
land and deep ; crocodiles should weep 
and tigers howl ; every shell should be-^ 
come vocal; sea weed should bloom im- 
mortal on his tomb, and moss, though 
petrified, lie lightly on his breast. What 
signify voyages ? what signifies learn- 
ing ? Hebrew Professor ! Traveller to 
M^mphii? ! sole wUuess living; of the pre-* 
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seiit istate of the Ptolomies ! Must all 
these glories sink into oblivion? How 
gloriously had he been interred had he 
died in the perilous pass of the pyramids, 
and succeeded Mark Antony in the bed 
of Cleopatra ! I hope the poor man 
will have, the satisfaction of being em» 
balmed in the true Egyptian manner, 
for th^ more like a mummy his body be 
made^ the more it will joy his gentle 
ghost* The ladies here are all sighing 
and languishing for my father's company. 
His friend, Mr. Trevor, shone out one day 
in a fine gold coat» and has not been seen 
since. I am tired of the place, and 
should have a much worse time of it, if 
it were not for my cheerful friends.* 
We borrow our evening's amusement 
from books. I have but a slight ac- 
quaintance with the Muses, but have love 
enough for them, never to be unhappy in 
their company. Though the education 
of women is always too frivolous, I am 
glad mine had such a qualification of the 

* Mr. Gilbert West, his wife, and his son, who were 
in the house with her. 
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serious, as to fit me for the relish of the 
belles bagatelles. You are now in a place 
very different from this, where all people 
are engaged in business, and in the put- 
suit of riches. Their children will come 
to Tunbridgc, for the caterpillar no 
sooner gets gaudy wings, than he forgets 
his creeping life, and idly sports in the 
sunshine of the world. I should be well 
pleased with a sight of Newcastle.* Riches 
drawn from the bowels of the earth, or 
gained by commerce, where exchange is 
still a mutual benefit, present agreeable 
views of the- arts and policy of mankind. 
Though the coldness of our climate may 
set coals in a favourable light, I shall be 
glad to see as many of them turned to 
the precious metal as possible. I have 
not enough of the miser, to love treasures 
hidden and buried. Money is convertible 
to credit and ^ pleasure ; useful in the 
hands of the prudent ; noble in the hands 

of the generous; pernicious with the 

» ♦ 

* Mr. Montagu was then visiting the estates of his 
relation, Mr. Rogers, a lunatic, of whom he was th» 
C!oiQmittee;and from whom he afterwftrds inherited ti^eqi, 
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Ibad; ridiculous with the prodigal, and 
conteraptible with the miser. I have a 
very good opinion of Mr. Montagu and 
his wife. I like the prospect of these 
golden showers, and so I congratulate 
.you upon them, but most of all, I congra- 
tulate you upon the disposition of mind 
.which made you put the account of them 
in a postscript. Were we to make peti- 
tions to fate, we should put riches in the 
postscript; by no means forget them 
quite. r 

I am, my dearest, ever your's, 

E. M. 



■I .1 



To the- Same. 

Tunhridgf, September j 1751. 

My Dearest, 

This place continues to encirease in com- 
pany. We have crowds, and very little 
amusement; and foreigners, and very 
little variety. The Duke of Newcastl? 
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was at a ball last night, given by Mr. 
Connor, to the politest part of the com- 
pany. The busy statesman was written 
on his brow; he whispered to the fo- 
reign ministers with all the seriousness 
of a negociator, though I verily be- 
lieve he was only talking of Lewes 
races. Sir Thomas Robinson was no less 
embarrassed with the business of doing 
the honours to the secretary of state, 
than the secretary of state with doing 
the business of the nation. There are 
som^ reflections and characters in La 
Bruyere, which would have fitted them 
both, but far be it from me to quote them 
in a letter to travel by the post. We 
expect those goddesses, the Gunnings; 
and Sir Thomas Robinson, after being 
master of the ceremonies to the French 
ambassador, and our secretary of state, 
proposes to be gallant to these fairdames. 
My father is very gay. Sir William 
Brown starts many arguments for his 
amusement. Mr. West reads to us in an 
evening, and the wit of the last age sup- 
plies VL9, when we do not meet with any 



In this. I suppose my brother Robinson 
is by this time returning to the known 
world ; I expect to hear that he has tra- 
velled to the extremity of Scotland, for 
he is a man of infinite curiosity, and 
would have " knowledge at no entrance 
*^ quite shut out;*' those things he can- 
not examine by question, he will examine 
by view.* Discontents among the mini- 
sters are still rumoured ; what will hap- 
pen from the long threatened storm 
among them I know not, but I believe 
the loss or benefit will be confined to a 
few individuals, and relate but little to 
the general good. If I were to measure 
your stay at Newcastle, by my regret at 
your absence, I should think you had 
spent much time there; but considered 
by the business you have dispatched, my 
reason confesses the haste you have made^ 
To your prayer that we m^y not again be 
so long separated, I can with much zea- 
lous fervour say amen. I shall rejoice to 
see little Sandleford again, and in your 

• Her elder brother attended Lord SandNf ich to Aix 
U Chapellc in IZ'^S, at the negotiation of the peace. 
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company to enjoy the best blessing, gel* 
den leisure, which the busy ills of life 
have taught me to esteem. When one is 
very young and full of the hopes of inex- 
perience, one looks forward from pleasure 
to pleasure ; a few years more make us 
see tranquillity with as great eagerness. 
I can even bid the " mute silence hist 
" along," and love the negative plea- 
sures of solitude. Wisdom, we are told, 
cries in the streets, but folly, ever great 
in noise, cries louder. Young Wortley 
is gone to France with Miss Ash. He is 
certainly a gentleman of infinite vivacity^ 
but methinks he might as well have de- 
ferred this exploit till the death of his 

father. M— — 's friend, Miss G , 

made me a visit yesterday; would you 
believe it? If Paris had been here to give 
a crab to the ugliest, worst shaped woman 
at Tunbridge, she would have borne away 
the acid apple : it is absolutely true. I 
compared her to hundreds, she was the 
foulest : I measured her with hundreds, 
she was the must crooked. If the god of 
riches does not favour M for this. 
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enthusiasm, he is an ungrateful deity. 
To pass through fire to Moloch, is a sa- 
crifice of less horror, than to pass through 
deformity to wedlock. May health and 
pleasure attend you ; I shall be glad when 
they travel with you towards London; 
the first you will find has been my com- 
panion, the other you will bring with 
you to me. 

I am, my dearest, 
Your most faithful and affectionate wife, 

Eliz. Montagu. 



To the Same. 

Heysy- Scpte77iber so, 1751; 

I CAME hither this morning to enjoy the 
quiet, leisure, exercise, and air, one can- 
hot have in London. I am so well in 
health, that I do not know myself, and 
I think I am a little like the humourous 
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Lieutenant, that would run no hazardi 
while he was well, though he was prodi- 
gal of life, v/hen he had a pain in his side. 
I am very desirous to preserve this com- 
fortable state of health, and also my 
plump and jolly condition. My face is 
no longer a memento mori. I look like 
one of the goddess Hebe's elder sisters, 
not ever fair and young, but not so wan 
and decayed as of late. I met Mr. Mar- 
riot this morning, on his way from Tun* 
bridge : he travelled with less parade 
than last year; no empty bottles to sig- 
nify there had been wine; no hoop petti- 
coat to shew his society complete ; no 
boy that appeared by the shortness of 
his habit, to be of his clothing. He was 
travelling in a common post chaise, at 
the expence of fourpence halfpenny a 
mile, the other half being paid by his 
companipn. Marriotts muse, though she 
has long been hoarse, is not yet dumb* 
He rhymed on every subject, from the 
tall Lady Lincoln, to misses no taller 
than mushrooms. As Solomon valued 
himself that he could reason on all plants, 



r 
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from the cedar to the hyssop, so docs 
Harriot, that he can sing of all nymphs, 
from the Brobdignaggian to the Lillipu- 
tian fair, I thank you for taking constant 
exercise on horseback. I will do all in 
my power to keep with me the lovely 
stranger, health. 

I am, my dearest, 

most faithfully and affectionately yours, 

E. Montagu. 



To Gilbert West, Esq. 

London, Oct. 5Ut, If 51, 

Dear Cousin, 

The great offenders of our days, of both 
sexes, have been very fond of writing 
their apologies; for my part, I had rather 
employ my pen on any subject, than one 
so delicate and tender as my own trans- 
gressions or omissions ; so I am glad that 
1 can now tell you the principal commis- 
sions I was charged with, are duly exe- 
cuted, Mr, Lianell told me yesterday, 



that he was going to send your chimney* 
piece by the carrier : I hope it will please 
you ; it can indeed make but a very in- 
considerable ornament to a fireside, where 
the social virtues always sit : in London 
we poorly supply their place in our chim- 
ney corners, by marble bosoms without 
hearts, and finely sculptured heads ^vith- 
out brains ; however, I am far from 
thinking the cherubs on my chimney- 
piqce the worst tfete k t^te in town ; they 
have lost nothing of their native firmness 
by being highly polished, nor of their 
purity by being in the fine world. I was 
very sorry to hear you had been threat- 
ened with the gout. I hope you will hear 
no more of a distemper that could subdue 
any patience but yours, a trophy you 
have never added to ** the triumphs of the 
** gout/' Poor Dr. Courayer notified to 
me that he was ill of a sore throat, and 
could not come to visit nie, though he 
wanted to see me ; to make this matter 
easy, I went to him : I was obliged to 
pass through all the gay vanities of Mrs* 
Chenevix, and then ascend a most steep 
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and difficult staircase, to get at the little 
philosopher; this way to wisdom through 
the vanities and splendid toys of the 
world, might be prettily allegorized by 
the pen of the great Bunyan, and the 
good man himself/ to an emblematizing 
genius, would have afforded an ample 
subject : his head was enfonc6e in a cap 
of the warmest beaver, made still more 
respectable by a gold orris; *^ a wonderous 
hieroglyphic robe he wore,"* in which was 
pourtrayed all the attributes of the god 
Fo, with the arms and achievements of 
the cham of Tartary. Never did Chris- 
tian doctor wear such a pagan appear- 
ance ; one would have imagined he had 
been sent hither from Tonquin, to propa- 
gate idolatrous worship. When I ceased 
to look upon him as a n^issionary, I began 
to consider him as the best piece of 
Chinese furniture I had ever seen, and 
could hardly forbear offering him a place 
on my chimney-piece ; he asked much 
after your health, and with so much re- 
gard, I am convinced he is still a good 

* A chintz dressing gown. 
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Christian at heart, though his habit ^^ 
heathenish/ The town is^much amuscr^ 
with the story of the disastrous adven- 
ture of our cousin, Wortley Montagu, 
jun., and the famous Mr. TaafFe, at Paris: 
these gentlemen are both sent to Fort 
I'Eveque, and from thence may possibly 
be transferred to the gallies, for having 
played with a jew at Pharon, with too 
much finesse ; finesse is a pretty improve- 
ment in modern life, and modern lan- 
guage; it is something people may do 
without being hanged, and speak of with- 
out being challenged ; it is a point just 
beyond fair skill, and just short of down- 
right knavery ; but as the medium is ever 
hard to hit, the very professors of finesse 
do sometimes deviate into paths that lead 
to prisons and the gallies, and such is 
the case of these -unhappy heroes. The 
Speaker of the House of Commons will 
be grieved to see two illustrious senators 
chained at the ignoble oar. The King of 
France has been applied to, but he says he 
does not interpose in private matters ; so 
how it will go with them no one can tell : 
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in the meantime, poor Miss Ash weeps 
like the forsaken Ariadne on a foreign 
3hore. There has been a terrible fracas 
in the court of the grand monarque ; 
the people, generally credulous, have 
strangely taken it into their heads, that 
the Duke of Burgundy is not legitimate, 
and instead of acclamations and huzzas, 
murmurs and sighs have echoed through 
the streets, on the days the feasts were 
made for the birth of this child ; besides 
this, there was conveyed into the cradle 
some gunpowder and a match, with an 
epigram, expressing that they would 
serve to blow up the pretended Duke of 
Burgundy. Upon his Majesty's hearing 
this, the gouvernante, sub-gouvernante, 
Avoraen of the bed-chamber, even to the 
toothless pap-tasters, were all sent to the 
Bastille ; one of the women, who said she 
saw a hand reach over a screen to throw 
a paper into the cradle, is since dead. A 
little knowledge is allowed to be a dan- 
gerous thing; had the lady been able to 
have informed his Majesty at once who 
threw the paper, she had been safe, but it 
is supposed the hand that threw it^ lest 
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9he should discover more, gave her a dose 
that has silenced her for ever. There is 
a piece come out^ by King Stanislaus, 
to prove mankind receive more preju- 
dice than benefit from arts and sciences; 
this is answered by a citizen, I think, of 
Genoa,* For ray part, I will read the 
royal writer ; I always imagined a diadena 
the best charm against thinkings but 
his Majesty of Prussia, and King Stani* 
slaus dare reason, and boldly too. It is 
strange though, ihat kings should talk of 
the mischiefs of arts and sciences, when 
they, good creatures, enjoy all the com- 
forts and luxuries they procure, without 
the trouble of attaining a[ny. >The Duke 
and Dutchess of Portland, and Lord 
Titchfield dined with us to day, and staid 
till eight o'clock; her Grace enquired 
after you. I said I should write to you if 
my head would give me leave, (which by 
the bye aches intolerably), she desired 
her compliments. Mr. Montagu desires his 
compliments to you, Mrs. West, and your 

* " Rousseau's work, sur la Question si le retablisse- 
metit des sciences et des arts a contribo^ h. Hpurer let 
nuBb^Ufs." 
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^oa ; mine attend both my amiable and 
well beloved cousins ; I hope one of them 
drinks Spa water, and the other Helicon. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most affectionate cousin, and 

obliged, and faithful humble Servant, 

E. Montagu. 



To the Same. 

Sandkford, the 17th of Dec. If 51. 

My good cousin was so oWiging as to 
desire to hear from me as soon as I was 
settled at Sandleford, but ill as I am at 
present, I should not trouble him with a 
letter, if I did not earnestly dpsire to hear 
of his health.* I had flattered myself 
you would pass the winter without any 
complaint, and that health would make 

* Mr. West and Mrs. Montagu being both invalids, 
their letters, especially Mr. West's^ are too much fiUeil 
with mutual enquiries oq the subject of health* 

VOL. Ill, N 
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you amends for the time my cousin and 
you 'Sacrificed to me at Tunbridge. I 
should be very ungrateful, if I did not 
wish you a temporary benefit, from what 
I hope will prove for me a lasting advan- 
tage :* this authorises me to say, that if 
you measure my concern for your welfare, 
by the obligations I have to you, you 
will excuse my giving you the trouble 
to inform me of your state of health, and 
also of Mrs. West's, who seemed recover- 
ing her happy and agreeable spirits, if 
your indisposition has not again depressed 
them ; and^ all this may be brought into 
the compass of one line, though written 
in capital letters. Pray have you made a 
good Protestant of Mr. Hooke ?f If you 
cure heresy and schism, should you not 
have your doctor's degree in divinity 
rg,ther than law ? I cannot give you a 

* Mr. West's conversation had a great influence on 
Mrs. Montagu in regard to religion. ' 

t Hooke, the author of the Roman History, was a 
Mystic, and a Quietist, and a warm disciple of Fenelon. 
He brought a Catholic priest tQ Pope on his death bed.. 
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good account of my time ; I have scarcely 
been able to read at all, but perhaps sick- 
ness gives as good lessons as may be had 
from books, and better a great deal than 
we may expect from Lord Bolingbroke, 
who, I hear, will leave behind him a new 
system of morality, which is to compre- 
hend all speculative and practical things, 
and to reconcile all that in the moral 
system, seems to shock and surprise ; but, 
I believe, my friend, it is not in mere 
philosophy to justify the ways of God to 
man. As to the rules of conduct to be 
given by this noble writer, I hope they 
will not be such as have governed him ; 
for should they make us what they have 
left him, virtue would be no great gainer ; 
none of the boisterous passions of his 
youth restrained ; none of the peevish 
or mischievous ones of his old age miti- 
gated or allayed: envy, ambition, and 
anger, gnawing and burning in his heart 
to the last. May this find you all iu 
health ; on that subject, only do you put 
your friends to the expence of a wish, or 
pain of a solicitude J a mind hkc yoursji 



/ \ 
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has every other felicity in the sfweet peace 
that goodness bosoms ever. 

I am Sir, with the highest esteem, 

your most affectionate cousin, obliged 

and faithful friend, 

KM. 



To the Same.* 

I. 

Sandlefordf the 26fh of Mai/, 175 2# 

Bear Cousin, 

I WAS informed by Mrs. Isted, that you 
intended to return tp town in the middle of 
this week, so I imagine that by this time 
you are in the empire of China. The 
leafless trees, and barren soil of my land-* 
scape, will very ill bear a comparison 
with the shady oaks and beautiful verdure 

* Thi^ letter 18 addressed to Mr. West, at Mrs. Mon« 
tagu^s house in Hitl -street, where be was Residing at the 
time, for the purpose of attending the privy council, to 
which he had been recently appointed clerk. She wa» 
then jfitting up a room in the Chinese taste. 
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of South I^odge,* and the grinning man- 
darins still worse supply the place of a 
British statesman: but as you can im- 
prove ^very society and place into which 
you enter, I expect such hints from you 
as will set off the figures, and enliven the 
landscape into rural beauty. I grieved 
at the rain, from an apprehension that it 
might interfere wish your pleasure at 
South Lodge ; I hope it did not, but that 
you saw the place with the leisure and 
attention it deserves ; if you give me an 
account of the parts of it which charmed 
you most, or of the whole, you will lead 
my imagination to a very fine place in 
very good company, and I shall walk 
over it with great pleasure. I imagine 
you would feel some poetic enthusiasm 
in the temple of Pan, and hope it pro- 
duced a hymn or ode, in which we shall 
$ee him, " knit with the Graces, and the 
"Hours in dance lead on the eternal 
^* spring," through groves of youp unfad- 
jing bays. I hope you do not attribute 

* Then the residence of Mr. Pitt. 
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my pleasure in receiving your letters, or 
readiness to answer them, merely to a 
Chinese taste. I think it may be owing 
to a better cause, an admiration of what is 
beautiful in sentiment and morals, rather 
than for the fantastic and grotesque in 
forms and figure : so though I am pleased 
with the perfection my room will receive 
from your assistance, and much obliged to 
you for the trouble you take on that ac- 
count, accept my first thanks for the more 
rational and elegant part of my pleasure, 
the letters it occasions you to write. If 
Mr. Linnell designs to gild the bird he 
sent me the drawing of, it will look like 
the sign of the eagle at a laceman's doon 
If japanned in proper colours, it will re- 
semble a bird only in colour, for in shape 
it is as like an horse. I wish these men 
of art could sometimes deviate into the 
natural. I approve well of the carved 
canopy, and for the painted one, I am 
willing'it should be effaced if you think 
the place will look better without it. I 
consider such canopies with the utmost 
contempt, while I look up to that now 
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over my head : my desk and I are placed 
under the shade of some noble elms which 
partly exclude the garish eye of day* I 
assure you I have great attentions to my 
health, and to enjoy the more of the 
balmy breath of this sweet season, my 
hours either of idleness or occupation are 
chiefly spent in the garden ; of late the 
bright and fervent beams of Phoebus have 
sent me under " arched roofs of twilight 
" groves,'' and at this time of the year I 
should prefer my sylvan palace to the 
Louvre, as indeed the work of a nobler 
architect, and the abode of worthier in- 
habitants, whose soft^ notes soothe with- 
out the arts of flattery. The heart must 
want benevolence that is not cheered by 
sounds of joy, and it is not the smallestand 
most inconsiderable advantage belonging 
to the human species, that we are so made 
as to be partakers of all the happiness, 
and spectators of all the beauty in the 
animal, or inanimate part of the creation, 
while the individuals of other species 
have only their peculiar share of com- 
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forts, and their observation probably is 
confined to a few objects. 

The soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way, 

may, in each grove and meadow, find 
enough to admire and delight in, and with- 
out the helps of science to investigate the 
great laws of the universe, may, by even 
a slight observation of his lowest works, 
adore and thank'the great Author with the 
highest reverence and gratitude. I have 
for many years had a taste for rural plea- 
sures, which people seldom find during 
their youth and gay season of life. Mr. 
Pope says, " ill health is an early old 
age;" it is so indeed, in bringing on 
weakness and -infirmity, but perhaps it 
makes one fond of a tranquil life. A 
cheerful prospect, the song of a linnet, a 
fragrant gale from sweet shrubs or flowers, 
aud many gentle subjects delight a mind 
softened by the gentle decays brought on 
by frequent indispositions, which perhaps 
^re despised and overlooked by persons. 
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in the joy and pride of health. A mind 
once properly harmonized, may have its 
tone softened and lowered by sickness, 

• 

but will hardly be put out of tune ; and 
if the harmony be but preserved, it is 
sufficient, no matter for the key. I fear 
you find your place rather a misfortune, 
while it calls you from the gentle shades 
of Wickham, to the dust of Hill-street ; 
and yet I cannot help wishing you had 
more of fortune's embarrassments. The 
first grace is to appear well without rich 
ornaments, the second, to move easily and 
well under them ; pardon me for wishing 
to lower your character from the highest 
to the second degree. I am sorry to hear 
Sir George Lyttleton and Miss West are 
to go to Tunbridge so soon, for I fear they 
will leave the place the earlier, as they 
go at the beginning of the season. I hope 
to arrive the beginning of next month. 
Perhaps you will receive a visit to-mor- 
row from my brother William, who, I 
imagine may pass a day or two in Hill- 
street, in his way to this place ; I wrote to 
him my advice to take this opportunity 
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to pay his respects to you, but possibly a 
little college aukwardness, added to na- 
tural timidity, may prevent his doing it. 
I assure you he is a very good young 
man, more I will not say, for having for 
some years had a mother's care of him, I 
have also a mother's partiality : perhaps 
you may like him the better for his re* 
semblance, to your son ; I shall be glad of 
every thing that can recommend him to 
your notice. I am glad Lady Di : has 
shewn her spirit while it is time; but 
surely the young man wants discernment, 
not to distinguish between characters so 
very different, as the lover's and the 
husband's, 

I am, dear Cousin, 

Your most obliged and faithful friend, 

Eliza Montagu. 
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To the Same. 

Tunhridge Wells, Wednesday y Sept. 2d, 17 52. 

r 

To say I regret the loss of your company 
at this place, and in my present situa- 
tion, would very ill express the value I 
set on your conversation, and I ^should be 
cautious of even appearing to fall short in 
my estimation of it, as it is by that only I 
can be at all worthy of the pleasures and 
advantages that arise from it. The wea- 
ther has been very bad ever since you 
left us, and many people are gone away, 
which I less wonder at than to see their 
places supplied by a new set : as to the 
change of company on the walks, I regard 
it no more than the succession of vegetables 
in the garden : they vary the prospect in- 
deed, but make li ttle difference in the plea- 
sure of the valk, and one scarce observes 
whether the early primrose, or Michaelmas 
daisy enamel the pastures. Sir W. Brown, 
has left us ; I hear he retreated with dis- 
content ; he thought himself ill rewarded 
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for the pains he took to canvass all sub- 
jects, and itiform all hearers. He has not 
found out that the wisest man in the com- 
pany is not always the most welcome, and 
that people are not at all times disposed 
to be informed. I hope Miss Speed likes 
her hat ; I am sorry she had it not earlier 
in the summer, such a bergere would bring 
pastoral life into fashion. Yquradniirer, 
Mr. Coventry, enquired after you this 
morning. I was not at the ball last 
night, but the misses say it was a very 
agreeable one ; perhaps they liked it the 
better as Miss Bladen was not there to 
outshine them, for so strong in woman is, 
the laudable desire of pleasing, each 
would have that happy power confined 
entirely to her own person. I have ob- 
served for some days, that Lady Abercorn 
and Lady Townshend, each determining 
to have the most wit of any person ii^ 
the company, always choose different 
parties and different ends of the room..' 
Dr. Stewart has ^been here two or three 
days, but I am not acquainted with hiip^ 
so I cannot tell you whether he corpe^ 
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here as a physician or an invalid. Pray 
tell me if my* Lydia has not a fine little 
family, and whether you do not think she 
makes an amiable figure amongst them, 
though indeed she is now in too weak a 
state to shine out in her full lustre. Mr* 
Montagu desires I would say a great deal 
for him, and tell you how much he regrets 
the loss of your company ; but indeed I 
know not how to express either our ©bli- 
gations to you for the time you bestowed 
on us, nor the reluctance with which one 
parts with such a friend and companion; 
in return I can only wish you every feli- 
city this life afibrds. I desire my best 
respects to Mrs. West, and compliments 
to Lady Cobbam and Miss Speed : I wish 
the fair shepherdess a happy meeting 
with her pastor fido,t at the next mas- 
auerade, for I think it is more probable 
she will meet him there, than under the 
shady oak or spreading beech. When 

♦ Mrs. Botham, by birth a Miss Lumley, of the 
Scarborough family, 

t Miss Speed married the Comte de Viri, Miniitar 
from the King of Sardiniai 
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yoii go to BuUstrode, make my compli- 
ments to the Dutchess, and tell her I 
propose to write to her as soon as I leave 
the stupifying springs of Tunbridge, 
which might petrify a genius to a dunce : 
think what must be their effect on an 
ordinary brain ! However, I am not so 
stupified as not to know ten thousand 
reasons M^hy I should be ever Mr. West's 
admirer, friend, &c. &c. 

.Eliza Montagu, 



To her Sister, nozv Mrs. Scoti* 

Tunbridge^ the lAith September y 1752. 

Dear Sister, 

To my great comfort we leave Tunl>ridge 
oh Monday. I propose to go to Hinch- 

♦ Mrs. Montagu's sister married George Lewis Scott, 
Esq. She formed a very intimate fiiendship with Lady- 
Barbara Montagu, sister of the Earl of Halifax. They 
lived together many years until Lady Barbara's death. 
Mrs. Scott published the life of Theodore Agrippa 
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ingbroke in a few days. I long to see 
poor Sandleford : I shall not find it in 
beauty ; it will have lost its vernal ho- 
nours, but quiet and leisure will be there. 
Sir Dudley and Lady Ryder came hither 
about ten days ago ; she enquired after 
your health, and desired I would tell you 
ihe would have wrote to you, if she could 
have wrote as well as you do ; I told her 
you had so great a regard for her, I was 
sure her letters would give you great 
pleasure. I am charmed with the attor- 
ney-general ; [so much cheerfulness and 
ease in a man so engaged in business 
surprises me ; it must be a strong mind 
that docs not find itself incumbered and 
embarrassed in such employments, and an 
amiable one that is not hardened by them. 
The attorney was sent for to London yes- 
terday in haste, I presume to the privy, 
council; they are to return on Saturday, 
and dine with us on Sunday, which will 
leave a better impression of the pleasures 

D'Aubignfe. The life of Gustavas Vasa. Also Sir George 
£Uison; and Millennium Hall, two noyels. 
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of Tunbridge than I should have others 
wise. I am glad Lord and Lady Halifax 
are coming to Bath, as it will be a great 
pleasure to Lady Bab. Lady Dupplin, 
I suppose, is converted from a love to 
consecrated oil, and the hope of extreme 
unction, for she is a lover of grease : I 
suppose she has a dispensation to forbear 
the use of holy water ; she has an abhor- 
rence of all kinds of ablution. I never 
saw a place more entirely disagreeable 
than this is now ; I sigh for Monday. The 
weather is so bad, one cannot walk, and 
I have no Jmusement during the drinking 
the water, but hearing a parcel of strange 
folks tell their diseases and their dreams. 
Mrs. Barker (our Bath friend) held forth 
an hour, to prove that if she had gone 
away yesterday, she should not have been 
here to day, and though perhaps your 
limited understanding may not see a pos- 
sibility of denying the proposition, after 
she had talked an hour upon it, I began 
to doubt, and to avoid a dispute, for I felt 
myself inclined to the other side of the 
argument, I rose irp and went to tbe 
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other' end of the room, but I hope this 
duph'city only regards Mrs. Barker, for I 
should be inconsolable4if, going away on 
Monday, I should find myself here on 
Tuesday. I had a great loss of the Russian 
Ambassadress, she was all that was left 
of our party, and she is lively and agree- 
able, and I had got over the shame of 
speaking bad French. I like Lady Ryder 
extremely, but she ran away with her 
husband yesterday morning. 

I am, 

your most affectionate Sister, 

and sincere Friend, 

E. Montagu. 



To Edward Montagu, Esq. 

He^s,7,th October f 175^. 

My Deaiiest, 

Your letter from Canterbury was an a- 
greeable instance how readily you embrace 
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all opportunities of making me happy, I 
was truly rejoiced to hear you got so far 
on your journey safe and well, and am 
glad you contriTed to pick up some 
amusement from objects on the road. I 
can easily imagine the tower of the Ca- 
thedral shewed a fine prospect, as the 
environs of Canterbury are rich and well 
cultivated, and the whole face of the 
country is adorned with many fine features 
smiling with peace and plenty. The inside 
of the Gothic building is fine, and its 
silent inhabitants present to one's mind 
some of the most eminent characters in 
the British annals. The turbulent Becket 
lies there as quiet as a parish priest, nei- 
ther his own presumption as in life, nor 
others credulity as soon after his death, 
rendering him formidable or respectable. 
The black Prince's tomb demands perhaps 
more lamentations from a true Englishman 
than the more recent loss of another 
Prince of Wales. Edward was a patriot 
Prince without a Bolingbroke for his pre- 
ceptor. Civil government had not then 
been treated by the pens of the learned^ 
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nor was policy the study of men retired, 
but the generousi wise, and brave, from 
the suggestions of their own minds, knew 
how to protect liberty and encourage arts. 
What shall we urge in favour of ages of 
refinement, if in the more rough and rude 
ones, when virtue was less in theory, it 
was more in practice ? must we think the 
world, like an old man, reasons wisely, 
but is grown too weak for actions of great 
force and moment? in all things this age 
can discourse more aptly than the former, 
but whoever reads the annuals, will hardly 
give us the palm of victory and prefer- 
ence. I was airing this morning, and I 
took more pleasure in the fine weather, 
as I hoped you were partaking its plea- 
sures and benefits. The country looks 
very beautiful, the shades of autumn im- 
prove the landscape, but they suggest the 
approach of winter, so that one loses by 
reflection, the pleasure one receives by 
sight ; the robin's notes, gentle as they 
sound to the ear, threaten the mind with 
the rough season of the year. I am sorry 
your horse does not like hard road, for 
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the ways about Horton are very stony. 
A dull horse is like a dull friend ; one is 
safe, though not much delighted in his 
company; I had rather trust you to an 
animal whose vivacity is not greater than 
his discretion ; but if want of spirit make 
him stumble, harm may happen that way ; 
so pray take care. Adieu ! my dearest, 
may you find amusement every where, 
but the most perfect happiness with her, 
who is by every grateful and tender 
sentiment. 

Your most affectionate 

and faithful wife, 

E. Montagu. 



To Gilbert West, Esq. 

' Saridlefordj the 26th November , 1 752^ 

My most amiable and valuable Cousin, 

Your letter, like manna in the wilderness, 
"was a very sweet and pleasant refresh- 
ment, seasonably and kindly bestowed, 
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and rather wished for than expected or 
deserved by one in a distant and desolate 
situation, while you live within the sphere 
though not in the centre of the world's 
business and pleasures. You talk of courts 
and councils, of kissing the hands of 
Kings and Princes, and such things as in 
my sequestered bower were totally for- 
gotten. You introduce me to a known 
world when you carry me into a garden 
planted with firs and laurel, and you offer 
them to me for subjects of moral reflec- 
tions, for which, as you rigljtly judge, I 
have by nature and circumstances, all the 
leisure and dulness from whence they 
usually proceed. You seem so satisfied in 
your choice of plants, it would be barba- 
rous to say any thing against so well 
weighed an opinion, and perhaps, consi- 
dering how small a part of time they 
share, 

That are both wonderous sweet aud fair, 

you may do best to prefer the lasting to 
the delicate beauties of nature : however, 
J am far from thinking, as you seem to 
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do, that you have triumphed over the 
power of Time. You have deferred to him 
as men do to a tyrant in a rigorous go- 
vernment, where the penalty of sumptu- 
ary laws imposes an involuntary temper- 
ance in luxury and ornament, and they 
can escape the fine only by homely 
plainness and rigid simplicity. There are 
animals and vegetables whose existence 
is bounded by the evening and morning 
of the same day, and we should probably 
laugh, if the day-fly on the day-lily was 
to complain of the frailty of its habita- 
tion ; yet when the changing mind of 
man is seeking permanent objects, it is 
much the same case. I have generally 
seen that the possessors of the most fad- 
ing subjects were weary of them before 
their decay. Indeed, Cousin, you must let 
me laugh at so ill-grbunded an hope as 
that of unwearied pleasure in unvarying 
objects. That you may not be too vain 
of your ever or never-green garden, re- 
member that while you avoid the winter, 
you exclude the spring, and forbid the 
glad return of the vernal season, as well 
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as the sad approach of autumn. In your 
garden and in your life, may all that is 
necessary for shade, for shelter, and for 
comfort, be permanent and unchanging ; 
may the pleasures and aromatics be various, 
successive, sweet, and new ! The shades 
of Pindus alone afford delight at this in- 
clement season of the year. There the 
beams of Phoebus give light and warmth, 
the zephyrs breathe soft gales, and inces- 
sant music fills the grove. However, I do 
not resign all pretension to a walk round 
Wickham gardens, because I prefer your 
province in Parnassus, to your territory in 
Kent; but I must most admire those 
plants of celestial seed, where the sweet- 
ness of the rose and delicacy of the lily, 
are joined to the permanency of the ever 
green, and will flourish in unfading bloom 
through ages. I shall be much obliged to 
you, if, when you see the incoi?iparable 
Mr, Bower, you will get of him the second 
volume of the History of the Popes, Mrs, 
Isted having mislaid the receipt, I never 
sent for it ; but I have almost finished Mr. 
Hooke's history, and I do not care to quit 
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the city of Rome till I have seen the 
establishment of its spiritual monarchy. 
Strange that it should become the mistress 
of the world both by Mars and the Prince 
of Peace : and I think it must be more 
amusing to observe, the subtile arts of 
policy " creeping obliquely to its treach- 
erous ends,'* than the violence of heroic 
valour, and the open force of 

*' Reckless ambition, that right onward wends.'' 

Indeed I have been sometimes almost out 
of patience at the Romans for " fighting 
still, and still destroying," adorning their 
city with military triumphs, but not with 
the great ornaments of human society, 
sciences and arts; they subdued barba- 
rians, but not barbarity ; their liberty in- 
deed they nobly maintained, but she is a 
rude divinity by herself, chiefly valuable 
as the mother of science, ** the fairer 
daughter of a mother fair." I admire 
Mr. Hooke more than the Romans he 
writes of; he seems to have the spirit of 
liberty, with all the arts she protects. I 
have been much obliged to him for many 
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agreeable hours ; the great events of his- 
tory make a pleasing variety, and chequer 
well with the little details of life. To go 
from the toilette to the senate-house: 
from the head of the table to the head of 
an army ; or, after making tea for a coun- 
try justice, to attend the exploits, councils, 
and.harangues of a Roman consul, gives 
all the variety the busy find in the bustle 
of the world, and variety and change (ex- 
cept in a garden) make the happiness 
of our lives. But alas, how poor is the 
present instant, that it is forced to beg its 
amusement of times past, or to come ; the 
departed, or the unborn hour, must lend 
events or hopes to entertain the present 
minute. Life is like the tragedy of Ham- 
let, there must be a play in a play, one 
tale and fable included in another, to 
bring on the catastrophe, and fill the 
spaces with amusing. representation. If 
you please to leave Mr. Bower's history 
with Ann, I shall order it hither some 
time hence, when I send for some other 
things. Do not forget my compliments 
to the author, I am sure he well deserves 
them, while I am owing so excellent ap 
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entertainment to his labours ; I suppose 
he is settled in town by this time, and 
then the Madonna* will be glad to find 
him when she returns to the regions of 
life. I have just received a collection of 
letters, wrote by Madame de Maintenon, 
though Voltaire has diminished my opinion . 
of her in some degree : yet I have aa im- 
patience to open the book : I shall like to 
see what alteration there is in her from 
the wife and widow of poor Scarron, to 
becoming the consort of Louis le Grand. 
I see the first letters are written in her 
humble state; I have but this instant 
opened the pacquet, and I must write 
two letters, and walk two miles before I 
can give audience even to the great 
Maintenon : you will imagine that I am 
in extraordinary health, when I talk of 
walking two miles in* a morning. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your sincere and most affectionate friend 

and cousin, 

Eliz. Montagu. 

• Mr. Bower wrote frequently to Mrs. Montagu in 
Italian. The name of Madonna was applied to her also 
by Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Wcit. 
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To the Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, 

Dec. 2Uhy 1752. ^ 

1 proposed answering my dear Mrs. Bos- 
eawen's letter yesterday, but the Chinese 
room was filled by a succession of people 
from eleven in the morning till eleven at 
night. I am glad Madame de Staal 
amused you, for I cannot help thinking it 
is possible to want amusement by the 
fire side in the country ; Madame de la 
Ferte's character, I believe, must appear 
more natural to the French than to us ; 
and yet even in our country, where there 
is so much less of vivacity and changea- 
bleness of disposition, one has seen what 
is not unlike it in people whose rank and 
fortune have allowed them to indulge 
every humour and* caprice. I cannot say 
that I love Madame de Staal well enough 
to pity her so much as her misfortunes 
deserve ; adversity mends her head, but 
?iot her heart ; her reason is improved, but 
not her temper. For my part I own myself 
a severe critic in temper ; talents of the 
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uuiJcrstandingare the gifts of heaven, and 
of those only to whom much is given, much 
should be required; but it seems to me, 
that all people have it in their power in a 
great degree to mitigate the faults of 
temper; the wise should do it that they 
may be loved, the foolish that they may 
be endured. I know if M. de Staal was 
looking over my shoulder, she would say 
I could not pardon her pettishness because 
I looked upon her as a chambermaid; 
and that the same fault in the Dutchess 
of Maine would have offended me less: 
I will allow this in part, for the Dutchess 
never felt the misery of peevishness and 
of insolence from a superior; and was 
therefore less apprized of the ill she did 
in tyrannizing over her attendants, than 
M. de Staal in teizing her servants ; but , 
if It was a greater crime in the inferior, 
it would have been a greater indecorum 
in the great lady. Persons in a high 
rank ought to be well instructed in all 
their duties, and acquit themselves of 
them with grace as well as justice, I 
cannot say I was very much amused with 
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the Memoirs ; as they were recommended^ 
I read them ; as you observe, they agree 
with my opinion of a court ; and yet they 
have more of the miseries of servitude 
than of the evils of a court in them ; per- 
sonal jealousies, little tracasscries, and 
the business of faction are not there de- 
scribed, as royal power was not belonging 
to that court ; nor is there set forth the 
wretchedness " of 

That poor man that h^ngs on princes favours ; 
There is, betwixt that smile he would aspire to. 
That sweet aspect of princes and his ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars and women have." 

But this testimony, you will say, is given 
by Woolsey, descending from the ladder 
of greatness ; and it is true, those who 
are ascending have their heads too giddy 
to form any serious judgment. In ambi- 
tion^hey judge worst who see the objects 
nearest. The papers will inform you of 
the filling the places, with at least as much 
certainty'as I can do ; ourfriend, the amia- 
ble Miss Pitt was with me last night ; she 
desired me to say she loves and honours 
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you. If Mr. Botham has Homer's Odyssey 
I recomipend it to your perusal j Pe- 
nelope is not at all like Madame de 1b 

Fert6. 

Adieu, dear Madam. 



To Edward Montagu^ Esq. 

Heysm 

Mt Dearest, 

I HOPE this will find you safe and well at 
a place where I am sure the society will 
be pleased and happy to receive you. It 
adds much to the mortifications of infirm 
health that it incapacitates me for visiting 
my friends. I suppose you will see the 
place with great veneration, where your 
consort's virtues, charms, and accomplish- 
ments were ripened into their present 
state of perfection. I hope the sight of so 
many merry bachelors does not revive in 
you the love of a single state ; their's is 
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the joy of the wicked, not the pure com- 
forts of a holy state like matrimony : if 
they can laugh, it is well, and while they 
are young and gay their condition is not 
to be pitied, but when they come into the 
lean and slippered pantalon, then they 
will find their condition most sadly for- 
lorn. Poor Mr. Brockman is the only 
man truly sensible of the evils of celibacy, 
and he weeps and will not be comforted, 
as all unmarried men should do, were tbey 
truly sensible of their misfortune. 

My sister writes word that the Duke 
of Cumberland was received with great 
affection by the populace at Bath ; they 
called him their Joshua, their deliverer, 
the saviour of their lives and liberties, and 
the town was quite crowded by people 
who came from the neighbouring viN 

lages. Miss G has given her name 

to her husband ; indee^jf he accepts her 
person he may take any thing else that 
belongs to her. Lady Sandwich gives 
me a good account of her son. 

Mr. Bower and his wife are to come 
to me on Friday, and stay till Sunday or 
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Monday ; he is a very merry entertaining 
companion; he left all gloominess in that 
seat of horrors the Inquisition. I break- 
fasted with him on Tuesday ; he is but 
between two and three miles from Heys ; 
his wife is civil an(J silent, so I asked her 
to come over with him. I never saw any 
country more beautiful than about Chisle- 
hurst, where he lives ; I cannot say 
much in praise of his habitation, which he 
calls his Paradiso ; but indeed to a mind 
as gay and chearful as his, all places are 
a paradise. He is much engaged with 
those old ladies the popes, but says he will 
leave the Santi Padri for his Madonna ; he 
will teach me the pronunciation of Italian, 
which he has reduced into such a method, 
it may be easily acquired. He taught it 
to Mr. Garrick at Tunbridge. 

I lament that I am not with you ; be- 
sides the pleasure of seeing my brothers, 
I should have reviewed with satisfaction 
the place; where I spent the careless days 
of infancy, and the more gay ones of 
early youth. To the fair the years from 
fifteen to twenty are very agreeable 
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While we arc pleasing, we are pleased; 
so grateful is the heart of woman. The 
mrise man wa3 mistaken, who allied vanity 
to vexation; he might have made the 
latter tread on the heels of the former, 
but they seldom go hand in hand. The 
king will be over by the tenth of next 
month, but the yatchts are not ordered, 
as the papers have said. My love to the 
gentlemen of Horton. 

I am, my dearest, 

your most faithful, affectionate, 

and obedient wife, 

E. Montagu. 



To Gilbert fVest, Esq. 

SandUfordy 6th f^ January^ 

My most excellent and honoured Cousin, 

I TAKE the first opportunity to return my 
most sincere thanks for the acceptable 
favour pf your last letter. The wounds 
friendship has made, friendship can best 
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i^iedicinc. I have on tlii^ melancholy 
6ccasicm found the strongefefcpmbfsof xe-^ 
gard from all my friends, andooefaneviBr 
i^ore touched by them than iwhen one% 
heart is tender and sore with arfBioti^xlu 
I know* not what I said in my letter^ fyt 
my mindiWas so shocked at my arrival 
here, that for some days I w^s^^ insujijxort- 
ably low. I find by yours that my letter 
was very short, I am now better able to 
attend to ,thft y<>ice of reason and duty, 
and you have with the utmost force, as 
well as tenderness, urged their best argu- 
ments. I will own myself to blame for 
not calling them sufficiently to my assist- 
ance, assured as I am, I should not then 
have sunk so low. A friendship begun in 
infancy, and r^- united by. oiir common 
loss and misfortune, had many tender ties. 
I agree with you, that my friend was not 
happy, but she grew d^ily more contented. 
By tender care, I had raised her from 
despair almost to tranquillity; Ihad hourly 
the greatest of pleasures, that of obliging 
a most grateful person. That I did thiis 
hourly please her, was her merit, not ntin^, 



for she made every employment undej:- 
takei;! for me, and every expression of my 
satisfaction in her execution of those 
employments, a pleasure.^ The servile 
ministry of millions of. mercenary or 
timorous slaves cannot gjve.thi^ pleasure 
I received frpm her kind offices, which, 
however considerable, still fell short of 
the zeal that prompted them. Of this yo)i 
can have no imagination, unless you had 
known her intimately, nor do I know 
there is a pattern of it left in the world. 
§he was much endeared, and her loss em- 
bittered to me by another consideration, 
which you may reasonably blame, as it 
shews too fond an attachipent to those 
things which we ought to resign to the 
Great Giver: but while she was under 
my care, I thought a kind of intercaurse 
subsisted between me and a most dear 
and valuahjle friend whom I lost this time 
five years. Whatever I did for her, I 
thought done for that friend, on whom 
my affections, hopes, and pride, were 
placed : but alas ! what are affections, 
hopes, and fjride, founded on any mortal 
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subject? Oh deaths all eloquent! that can 
cottfute all argaments of hope, depen-» 
dence, and every affection out nature Is 
most prompt to ! Pardon me for having 
said so much * on subjects that relate 
merely to myself, but I know you are not 
only sorry for my affliction, but for the 
want of submission and resignation that 
may have appeared in it, and also for my 
not having present to ^my mind the con- 
solations to be found in the great truths 
you have so constantly set before me, and 
enabled tne to see; but indeed I hope 
that some part of my dejection was owing 
to a kind of seizure that came too quick 
upon me to be opposed by thought. I 
have spent my hours in application to 
the book of consolation ; but that truly 
heavenly temper, which in others is a 
momentary effort, is in you become a 
habiU So fixed and settled are you, and 
80 " well principled in virtue*s book," 
you can never on the most sudden occa- 
sion, fall into confusioii and error. May 
you ever enjoy without a cloud, ** the soul's 
caln^ sunshine," and win by example, as 
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well as convince by argument! I am 
pleased with the track your son has fallen 
into at Oxford; a course of reading and 
conversation with men of learning and 
solidity will direct that vivacity which is 
an advantage, if well employed, if not, it 
is nothing* I sent him Rollin's History, 
which I fancy he will like better than the 
Universal History. Some knowledge of 
ancient history is necessary, a very exact 
or enlarged one, perhaps, not so. Voltaire, 
and Lord Bolinbroke, historians of later 
ages, speak with much contempt of ancient 
history, and certainly if they mean that 
it does not give a knowledge of the 
present state of nations and interests of 
Europe, they are very much in the right, 
but to attain a true knowledge of human 
natture, what can be better than to study 
the unsophisticated man of ruder ages ? 

When we consider what discoveries in 
philo3ophy ](iave beea made, how many 
arts have been improved, ho\y pasily by 
printing each improvement in science is 
communicated to all nations, and how 
safely conveyed through ag^s, we are 
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tetiiptea to think meanly of the ancients. 
One might imagine iall Newton's light, 
^nd Bacon's senise, enteriiig the mind of 
every attentive reader; that each age 
should stand on the eminence raised by 
the former, " till mountains^ heaped on 
mountains, reached the skies;'* but alas! 
Ve know by experience it is otherwise. 
Great improvements are made by the^x^ 
traordinary portion of intellectual giftis 
in individuals, not the inheritance arid 
succession of ages. From Archimedes to 
Sir Isaac Newton, what a chasm ! The 
only great and perfect in art or science, 
are the self taught. A man of lively and 
kgfeeable imagination has suggested many 
pretty arguments why a blind ' stroller 
should write the best epic poem;* he 
might as well have accounted for his 
stature, or the colour of his hair: it was 
Witig to certain properties of the indi- 
viduarman called Homer. Could he tell 
iis why the supple courtier of Augustus, 
and humble companion of his minister, 
should be the best satirist ? There are 

• Blackwell's life of Homer. 
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genius's superior to all imjxeidiEnexits^ aqd 
spiTte who hare made to thenij^elyes timj^s 
and Qcc^sipns, and have.rlaen to the ut- 
most degree of human perfection ati^opg 
the rud^ ^nd the illiterate; and is it n^t 
/Worth ^ person's attention to examine 
th^e greats and original character^ ? But 
in .these i^nci^nt histories there is a mis;- 
ture of faWci and in moderi^ history, of 
Jyes. A fable n^ay show something of the 
genius or customs of the, people; a part^ 
lye does npt* The account you give me 
of ai^ftain lady gives me much pleasure; 
for the «ake of some very amiable an^d 
respectable persons, I wish l]er conduct 
may be such as may contribute to their 
honour^ and happiness ; I wish her to t)e 
right for her own sake. I have not great 
malice against those who, knowing, mis* 
represent me, less still to such as not 
knowing, mistake me. It is said by some 
writer who honoured women (and perhaps 
geese) less than they deserve, that few 
women have the virtues of an honest man. 
If it be so, a little of the blame must fall 
to the share of the meui who are more 
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easily deluded than persuaded into any 
compliance. This makes the women have 
recourse to artifice to gain power, which, 
as the)* have gained by the weakness or 
caprice of those they govern, they are 
afraid to lose by the same kind of arts, 
addressed to the same kind of qualities; 
and the flattery bestowed by the men on 
all the fair from 15, makes them so greedy 
of praise, that they most excessively hate, 
detest, and revile every quality in another 
woman which they think can obtain it. 
I shall give Mrs. Donnellan the pl€iasare 
of knowing the civil reception my cousin 
found at the Bishop of Cloyne's ; I did 
not doubt of his lordship^s shewing respect 
to your son, for though he wears lawn 
and petticoats, he cannot be angry at 
merit superior to hh own, or jealous of 
that which is equal to it 

I am; &c. &c. 

£. MoNTAGVf 
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To the Same. 

The ISth of January, 1753. 

My most excellent Cousin, 

Mr. Isaac will do my letters most un- 
merited honour if he considers them as 
nevrs-papers. Fame's mighty trumpet 
has no notes loud enough to reach my 
ears at Sandleford, nor of t\^ lies abe 
whispers, or of the truths she bawls, 
can I hear or repeat one syllable. Most 
things misunderstood, are misapplied, 
but the destination of my epistles to the 
service of the cook, to singe a fowl, or 
guard the bottom of a Qiinced pye, was a 
judgment worthy of the wisdom anil 
justice of a Minos or Rhadamanthus. I 
am much obliged to your amiable brother 
and Mrs. Temple West for their kind 
concern for my health ; the good wishes 
of those one esteems, are almost equal to 
the blessings they desire for one. I<am 
extremely glad that your mamier of being 
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in town will be such as will render yours 
and Mrs. West's residence there agreeable 
to you both. "Good humour anxi good 
order seem to regulate the family you 
iare to be in ; togeiher they make an ex- 
cellent menage: I cannot think they ^will 
in such manner preside at the feast of 
those very discreet virgins, Mademoiselles 
Lant and Torriano* Jtlow came they, to 
think of so jolly a matter ^ a fea^t ? I 
think I see them marching round the 
^porridge pot^ and singing, 

Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. 

^ • •■ . 

I am very* glad Lord Temple is out of 

danger; his good humour, cheerfulness, 

-and 1ms civility to you^r soli, have recom- 

'mended him much to tne. lam sorry th^t 

^Mn Pitt is not in good health. I know it 

'will give you great concern ; ^how^ever/ 

^consider the care, skill, and exactness 

'with which natute has fitted up hislieady 

aiid piatdon her for some little t^lects 

in the finishing his stomach: ample 

amends has been made to him for some 
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want of bodily health. Consider how 
muchwome is the lot of 5uch who hav^ 
the same infirmities of body withoufc the 
extraordinary gifts of the mind. Thei 
indeed, cousin, they ar^ grievous, but one 
is used to bear them, and patience be* 
eomes a habit where suffering is so. % 
hope Mr. Pitt wiU noct season try thi 
Tunbridge waters; they succeed somo 
times when the Bath fails. Pray in yout 
.ftext; let me know what account you have 
heard of Mrs. Anne Pitt, who, I fear, is 
in very bad health. I suppose Mr. Pitt 
has exercised his magic on your garden: 
let me know how he liked your Gothic 
&e^t« When such persons as Sir Georg« 
Lyttelton and Mr, West pass a week to^ 
gether, one may ingiagine the time<is not 
sp»ent in mere unprofitable talk ; by some 
things Sir George said to me, I imagined 
you would together apply totheiinishiiig 
of a work of which I have heard you 
speak. YcMi said* something when 1 was 
at Wickbam^ of a discourse on miracles-^ 
J do not doubt of yqur treating any sub^ 
|ect with a pecuiia^r happiness but of aU 
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subjects, it is the most nice in a philoacH 
phical and sceptical age. Arguments of 
equal credibility are not always equally 
believed. The regular process observed 
by nature in her ordinary productions^ 
and the causes of many extraordinary ap- 
pearances being now discovered, the phi* 
losophers are averse to a belief of mira- 
cles. An . experience that many things 
formerly considered as such, were but in 
the ordinary course, and regular effect of 
certain powers and qualities, and frequent 
detection of imposture and fraud in those 
who pretended to miraculous powers^ 
have together rendered men's minds more 
averse to that subject, and less open to 
the conviction of such proofs, so that 
they raise up both physical and moral 
objections to such arguments. £xcQse 
me therefore if I say, they are of all the 
evidences of the Christian religion, what 
arc at present least likely to meet with a 
candid reception. You did not mention 
any thing more than barely that the mi- 
racles were the subject of your writing; 
excuse me, therefore, £or what I have 



laid, and believe my concern arises from 
the most tender and zealous regard to 
the cause, and its advocate. I should ba 
worry to see^ the peace of a good man 
disturbed, and the pen of a wise one en* 
gaged in the impertinent and unprofi- 
table sophistry of controversial writings ; 
indeed there are many prating, but fevr 
irriting, free thinkers ; however, there are 
always some who can cavil and dispute. 
I do not mean that I would not wish you 
to employ your talents in so noble a cause 
as that of religion, but I would wish them 
so engaged, as would be most likely to do 
good to others, and not occasion you any 
trouble. Our Saviour himself did not urge 
those truths which he thought his disci- 
ples at that season not prepared to 
receive. I have lately read Mr. Lockers 
discourse on miracles, and I think, from 
his very definition of them, it is a diffi- 
cult subject to write on in such a manner 
as to give any new light, or higher pro- 
bability than they carry to every reader, 
from the account as you have it in the 
New Testament. I am at present reading 
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Dr. Clark'3 evidences of natui-al and 
revealed religion, which I think a most 
incomparable work. I know not wh^t 
offence might be taken by churchmen, at 
his disagreement with som6 orthodox 
opinions, but as a Christian queen, I 
should have thought he deserved the 
Archbishop rick of Canterbury, and all 
the honours and rewards that it was: pos- 
/siblc for hini to enjoy. One cannot help 
grieving he had not his reward in this 
world, but one rejoices to know he caunot 
have missed it in another. I have heard 
that the queen had a mind to have pre- 
ferred him to the highest dignitaries of 
the church, but his brethren opposed it. 
I should be sorry to believe that a man 
who so well demonstrated the being of a 
god, and set forth the truths of the gos- 
pel, and enforced the jmoral obligation's 
by every argument, should have been 
thought deficient in good doctrine. I 
caiinot help thinking I have just run into 
two great absurdities, one in supposing 
you could want advice, another in ima- 
gining I w^s fit to give it you : the first, 



I cran- lordly imagine^ the second itvuch 
lesd) bul where onie is much interested for 
a person s happiness, and credit, and I hope 
you do not doubt my being so for y6urs, 
one is too much alarm'd to be- wise: for- 
give me therefore for the sake of the 
motive. I know you are the person in the 
world who would be least sensible of the 
presumption of my advising Mr. West 

I did not understand your charitable 
and kind admonitions^ in my afBiction, as 
censures, any farther than as you must 
always blame what is wrong in itself. 
Your arguments of consolation are the 
best that can be used, and I have often 
read them, and shall keep them in my 
memory, and also in my cabinet, that ii^ 
in the short period of my remaining life, 
there should new afflictions befall me^ I 
may have tinjely recourse to them. I 
.thank God mdst of my friends are more 
likely by the superior strength of their 
constitutions to survive than to depart 
before me ; indeed I cannot say so of my 
poor Lydia, for whom I live in daily 
^anxiety. I have not heard from her this 
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weeky but I hope her silence is rat 
owing to Dr. Shaw's prohibition of writ 
than to any extraordinary indjspositi< 
the last account she gave of herself, ' 
a good onCf 

I am, &c. &c. 

E. MONTA 



l » W* 



To the Same* 

Sandleferdy 2isf January y I 

My most honoured Cousin, 

I AM much obliged to you for your let 
and the good wish at the end of it, wl 
according to Mr. Locke, I may underst 
to imply no less than that I may neil 
be sick nor be mad ; I will promise 
never to be the first by intemperance, 
the second by pride and impatience ; 
far is right, the rest we leave to Heai 

• 

I cannot think that you have lately 
died the map of England, otherwise 
would not consider Sandleford as a p 
so remote; it is certain that it is no 
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near London as Wickham h, and that ve 
cannot receive so iVequent visits from chose 
we like, nor so shoi^t ones from persons 
we do not. The rules of civiitiy and hos- 
pitality regulate our intercourse with our 
neighbours) rather than choice. As to our 
fireside, it is under the protection of that 
serious goddess of dullness, who passes in 
all the country firesides in England^ for 
the true Minerva, though in truth she 
does rather resemble her owl i however, 
the place may reasonably please any per- 
son who is fond of retirement, and does 
not affect appearing in the beau-monde. 
For my part^ i cannot agree with yoti^ ip^ 
such contempt of diat pretty monster the 
beau-;monde, but I know no better proof 
of that health of the mind you wieh xne, 
than the preferring what I ought^ to what 
I like, to do ; and indeed I had a free 
choice, and it has been oiFer'd to me to 
return to London whenever I pleased* 
Did 1 but know the abode of rosy health, 
I W4]»uld repair thither- I have diligently 
sMMglrt the charming goddess, bat she 
Aies from my pursuit, atid J must content 

VOL. III. Q 
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myself witb the society of her best sub- 
stitute, patience. I approve much of Mrs* 
West's metamorphosis of London nymphs 
into those weeds called love and idleness. 
Ovid himself could not have done better 
for them» but still I hope you will both 
leave so much of your wisdom at Wick-' 
hatn, as would be inconvenient in town. 
I think there is but one way by which 
you can either of you avoid pleasing in 
any society, and that is by not being 
pleased in it ; that I bwn to be an infallible 
method. If Mrs. West was to be obliged 
to appear with pompons in her cap, and 
your worship under like necessity to wear 
a toupet, I slK>uld pity you both, but 
good sense and merit are agreeable to all 
modes, and take well in every soil and 
climate, though people are apt to imagine 
that they belong only to that region in 
which they happen to live. I believe seven 
years residence in London would confirm 
one in a^ opinion that no humane^ arts or 
conversation reach beyond Knights bridge. 
The same number of idle summers and 
dull wiii|;ets passM in the country would 
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make one pronounce every thing in town 
to be idle, frivolous, and vain. One ought 
not to contract a local character: it im- 

' ■* , * 

poses on no one but ones self, however 
happily united with the place it never 
passes for a perfect and complete one. It 
may be difficult for the vain and the gay 
to find their proper pleasures in the coun- 
try, but I know no talents or virtues that 
may not find employment and gratifica- 
tions in a great city. The beau-monde 
will pay you respectfor not imitating their 
follies, a compliment with which they 
reward the complaisance of their own set 
only when they excel in the arts they 
profess. Philosophic pride treads the stage 
with more comic HFect than social com- 
placency. The first or second of February 
I shall return to London without the least 
concern about the figure I shall make 
there, most happily trusting that I shall 
not make any figure at all. Naturalists 
have taken pains to class the different 
kinds of plants and animals, but moralists 
have left three parts of mankind without 
any particular character, and they are at 

Q2 
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liberty to ada themaelvea to a gay astern* 
Wy, a philosophical lecture, be prcse»t at 
a reasonaMc conversation, or go with the 
crowd to see Harlequin in a bottle. Happy 
the animal that can live in all elements, 
though it dignifies, or is dignified hy none! 
When Mr. Garrick is walking on tip-toe 
on the stage, raising his voice to the 
highest key, yet still observing' its bar*- 
mony, studying tht grace of every atti- 
tude and propriety of evciy gesture^ is he, 
though the object of admiration, half as 
happy as the unheeded spectator^ who 
sits lolling on his elbows in the pit ? but 
this, like some other salutary truths, is 
hid from the mighty and the wise, and 
revealed to the weak and the simple i 
else would there have been no Garricksr^ 
nor the heroes they represent, neither the 
catastrophe nor dramatic poem, nor tra- 
gedian, nor any thing of ^* what in any 
'* age ennobled hath the buskin'd stage, ^' 
or filled the the^itre of the world with 
rumor. I could wish Mr. Pitt some of this 
happy insignificancy I have been boasting 
of, that he might pass this winterin a warmer 



clitimte^ Tbe rigours of this W'iHter are in* 
SUjpportabk. My little cou&in's behaviour 
at Oxford miastp^lease you eKtremely, ai^ 
with a heart that triily sympathises ia all 
your sentiniieiits^ I congratulate you u]>on 
it« I suppose he has received Rollings 
history, Avhich I sent before I left London. 
I did BOt presume to give my advice, or 
f^eths^ I should have recommended Sir 
Walter Raleigh's history, rather than 
Rollin's : they are both addicted to making 
reflections, but there is great difference 
in the judgment of an experienced chief 
and statesman on the affairs of war or 
policy, and those made by a speculative 
Sj^avant, who writes by his fireside. I am 
sorry yoar son has so soon lost his friend, 
the Bishop of Cloy ne.* I had just been 
reading some of his pieces lately published, 
when I took up the newspapers that men- 
tioned his death ; such an event is apt to 
xnake one xu)nsider what people have done 
in their lives as an insubstantial vision, 
but the works I had been reading of his 
are of that incorruptible nature that is 
laid up in heaven^ 

* Df . Berkeley. , 
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My poor Lydia, thank God, is better, 
and the babes are getting quite well. 
You speak of having been visited by the 
gout, which I am sorry to hear, and may 
health and all the articles of which hap- 
piness is composed, attend you. However 
indifferently I may esteem my letters at 
the time I am writing them, I value them 
highly when they pT*ocure me one from 
you. I am rather better than I was, but 
not in pride of health or gayety of spirits. 

I am 

my inestimable Cousin's ^ 

most faithful, most affectionate friend, 

and obliged humble servant, 

£liz. Montagu. 



To Mrs. Mont agUy from Gilbert West, Esq. 

Tuubridge Wells ^ 27th May^ 1753. 

My dearest Cousin ! my best and most 
valuable Friend, 

You a kind letter, which I received upon 
my coming from chapel, is the most, 
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agreeable thing I have met vrith at Tun- 
bridge, where we arrived last night about 
seven. It came very seasonably to relieve 
my spirits, which are much sunk, by the 
extreme dejection which appears to day 
in Mr. Pitt, from a night passed entirely 
without sleep, notwithstanding all the pre- 
cautions which were taken within doors to 
make it still and quiet, and the accidental 
tranquillity, arising from the present 
emptiness and desolation of this place, to 
which no other invalids besides ourselves 
are yet arrived, or even expected to 
arrive, as yet. He began to drink the 
waters to day, but as they are sometimes 
very slow in their operations, I much fear 
both he, and those friends who cannot 
help sympathising with hiip, will suffer a 
great deal, before the wished for effect 
will take place; for this insomnium, his 
physicians have prescribed opiates, a 
medicine, which in this case, though 
they may procure a temporary ease, yet 
often recoil upon the spirits. I think his 
physicians have been to blame in giving 
all their attention to the disorder in his 
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1)owe1$, atid pot aufficiently regarding the 
difitemperature of his spirits^ a diseasei 
much more to be apprehepded than the 
other ; while he continues under this op« 
pressiau, I «m afraid it will be impossible 
for me to leave him, as he fancies me of 
the utmost use to himvas a friend and a 
comforter; but I hope in God he will 
toon find some alteration for the better^ 
of which I ghall be glad to give you the 
earliest information. In the mean time, 
I beg you will take care of your healthy 
and as the mo$t effectual means of esta- 
blishing it, I most earnestly desire you 
will follow Mr, Montagu's exhortations 
to repair forthwith to Tunb ridge ; as by 
so doing, you will not only contribute ti> 
the regaining your own health and spirits^ 
but to the comfort and felicity of som^ 
here, who love and admire you much> 
especially one, who values himself much 
upon the title of your friend, and merits 
it equally by the great esteem and a^ec^ 
tion which he has for you. Mr. Pitt 
expressed a due sense of your goodness 
in inquiring so particularly after him; 
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an4 that you may know how high you 
stand la his opinion, I must inform you^ 
that in a conversation with Molly, he 
pronounced you the most perfect woman 
he ever met with. I am with the utmost 
sincerity and the highest regard, my 
dearest Cousin's 

most affectionate friend, ^ 

and obliged humble servant, 

Gil. West. 



To her Husband. 



The 8/^5 1753. 

My Dearest, 

I AM much obliged to you for your letter 
from Doncaster, as it has allayed my fears 
on account of the hazards of a journey, to 
find you have performed so much of it 
happily. I reckon M^ith impatience every 
day of absence from so dear and good a 
friend; nothing could keep me in tole^ 
rable humour during this separation, but 
the daily progress I make towards better 
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health ; the only blessing I want, and 
which, though you cannot absolutely 
bestow it on me, yet you furnish me with 
means and opportunity of gaining it. It 
has been much the turn of the society I 
am in, to go out in parties to see places, 
and last post day we resolved u^on an 
expedition of this sort, with such preci- 
pitation, I had not opportunity to write, 
without keeping all the company waiting. 
We went to see an old seat of a Mr. 
Brown's; it is well situated, was built 
by Inigo Jones, has some fine portraits, 
none of which delighted me so much, as 
one by a great hand, of an old woman 
of above fourscore, great, great grandam 
to the present possessor : the health and 
vivacity of the complexion, and the happy 
serenity of the countenance, expressing 
the gay conscience of a life well spent, 
werehighly pleasing: her grandson^ painted 
by Vandyck, is in the same piece ; he 
has the amiable grace of infancy, and a 
countenance void of care, as is usual to 
children; but it does not express the 
heart-felt joy, the sober certainty of 
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waking bliss, which is signified in the old 
lady's, who, I find, is held in veneration 
by her descendants. The house is fur- 
nished with the good woman's work ; I 
dare say her pleasures were all of the 
domestic kind, her dairy and poultry her 
care, her garden her amusement ; perhaps 
to know no more, is woman's highest 
honour and her praise, and more in our 
proper character than the#cabal and in- 
trigue of state, in which the French ladies 
place their happiness and glory. We 
went from this venerable seat, to a place 
called New Vauxhall, where Mr. Pitt 
had provided us a • good dinner ; the 
view from it is romantic; we staid there 
tin the cool of the evening, and then 
returned home. We drank tea yesterday 
in the most beautiful rural scene that can 
be imagined, which Mr. Pitt had dis- 
covered in his morning's ride, about half 
a mile from hence; he ordered a tent to 
be pitched, tea to be prepared, and his 
French horn to breathe music like the 
unseen genius of the wood. The company 
dined with me ; and we set out, number 
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GsghL After tea we ramMed about for am. 
iiDur, seeing several view^s, some wild §$ 
SalvaliorEosa, others placid, and with the 
fietting sun, worthy of Claude X>orr&Hii. 
Iliese parties are good for health and 
f)leasture, and break the dull line of a TyOr 
bridge life. Sir George Lytteium ami 
J^r. Bowers are come to ^pead a few day« 
with Mt- PitL 

^I am, Ac. Sec 

E, Montagu. 



To the Same. 



June the ISthy \J5S. 

Mr Dearest, 

I OAN with pleasiu^ai^ure you, the craters 
have hitherto done as well as I oould wisii^ 
my cough is imuch aj^ated, and my appe- 
tite increased ; this return of health will 
gave me double pleasure, as I know it 
will add to your happiness. I have a 
constant invitation to dinner at the white 
Jtosie house ; Mr« Pitt is too ill tp dine 
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atrroad, and the Wests c&naot leave him j 
so, as often- as I am disposed for company, 
I dine there ; the rest of ray tinre passes^ 
in taking air and exercise, and now and 
then the relief of a book. I have chiefly , 
applied myself to Davila's History of the 
Civil Wars of France; his language is 
. clear, majestic, and noble, his reflections 
are fine, and the characters drawn in a 
masterly manner; he is reckoned a par- 
tial historian, too favourable to Gatherine 
de Medicis, his country woman, and too 
much prejudiced against the Huguenots; 
certainly it is almost impossible to find an 
impartial and knowing historian. Such 
only can speak with any certainty of 
councils, who have been privy to them,' 
and of actions, who have been present at 
th-cm, and from persons thus engaged, can 
one expect impartiality ? The monk in his 
cell, and the studeat in his college, may 
be impartial, butthey are unknowing too. 
The good that happens in this world, is 
oftener brought about by the balance of 
vicen, than operation of virtues, and thus 
the vanity of the historian is a check to 
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his other passions, he must give a pretty 
faithful account, or he will fall into dis- 
esteem» and he must betray the councils, 
to shew his intimate acquaintance with 
them. Sully does not discover so much 
of Catherine's dissimulation as Davila; 
one, indeedi calls that prudence, which 
the other terms baie hypocrisy. But one 
does not want the historian to fix the, 
term, one can do that for ones self. Every 
page of Pavila is big with events; the 
mind has no time to languish, one is 
rather hurried from one great event to 
another ; as soon as that infant warrior, 
that Mars in swathing clothes, (as Shak* 
speare calls Hotspur,) Henry of Navarre 
comes forth, one is awake and attentive 
wherever he appears, knowing how great 
a figure he will make in his maturer age. 
As a woman too, I have some pleasure in 
observing, that Henry the IVth seems to 
have owed his native fire, and the improve- 
ment of it, to his mother ; she had not the 
satisfaction of seeing h^m placed on the 
throne of France, which would have aiveu 
great pleasure to her ambitious spirit; 
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t she ^2LS so fierce an Huguenot, I knovr 
t whether she would have approved the 
:aiis he took to get into quiet posses- 
n of it. However, she died before the 
3sacre of St. Bartholomew, perhaps by 
; contrivance, of the same spirit which 
>ught about that horrid night, the 
Lckest perhaps in the annals of time. I 
I under concern that you have not heard 
\xxi me, as you may be alarmed about 
r healthi which indeed has been unin« 
Tupted, and such, that when 1 con- 
ier the poor condition in which I came 
:her, it amazes me. I thought myself 
ntly sinking into the grave, distant 
rhaps, a year or two ; but apparently 
my journey thither, so much were my 
irits and strength decayed, and, as Sam- 
1 describes his case, nature in all her 
actions weary of herself; but I sleep 
d eat heartily, have great vigour of 
irits, and really seem to myself, as if^ 
me magic operation had been wrought 
on me ; and I find my disorder has been 
. a mere nervous mimickry of disease, 
cannot say but it counterfeited well, 
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but I do not design to be impoaed upon, 
so as to give such faith to it as I did 
before I came hither this year. May 
health and happiness attend on all yoor 
footsteps ! such are my hourly wishes. 

I am, my Dearest, 

Your most faithful 

and affectionate wife, 

£. Montagu. 



To the Same. 

175s. 

My Dearest, 

I HAVE more tiianks to return to you for 
your kind and generous attention to my 
llcalth, than I can express. I am drinking 
the waters with all diligence,^ and they 
agree perfectly. Mr. Pitt, Mr. West, ac»l 
bis mh, and Mks West, and the Dean of 
£xeter,* are going a tour to Maidstone, 
Canterbury, and Dover; they design to 

* Dr. Lytteften, ai^erwardft Bishop of Carikie. * 
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nt all file scatSi parks, castles on the sea 
Aide, and other things worthy of notice : 
Mr. Pitt thinks the waters more beneficial 
after these intermissions, but as this place 
is dull, he gives his days of leisure to the 
amusement of seeing places, I expect a 
very exact account of the things they 
have seen : Mr. Pitt has a correct taste, 
Mr. West a poetical imagination, and the 
Dean a love of antiquities, so amongst 
them one may learn the particulars of all 
the places they have visited. So various 
are the minds of men that the same object 
4does not exist in the same manner in any 
two heads; so it is of faces, all see the 
same feature^, but our opinions of the 
countenance are different. As the world ' 
is furnished with variety, and life made 
tip of it, I know not whether those persons 
who have some tincture of, and a little 
acquaintance with, all kinds of knowledge 
have not more pleasure than such as ccm- 
fine themselves to one branch, though \^ 
certainly man^s life and powers are so 
limited, a person cannot be master of 
iQore than one art or science ; even paint- 
vox. III. B 
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ing or music have more in them than the 
life of man can exhaust. However, this is 
a question that will bear much argument^ 
for though Providence, to excite man to the 
pursuit of knowledge, has strewed plea- 
sures like flowers on the surface; delight 
and sure satisfaction, like the ore and 
gem, are buried in the mine, and can 
thence be brought only by labour, time, 
and strong application. 

All the family at the Stone-house, and 
myself in their train, went yesterday to 
Penshurst, and spent a good deal of time 
in viewing the pictures. . I was most 
pleased with the portriaits, as I know not 
any family that for arts and arms, great- 
ness of courage, and nobility of mind^ 
have excelled the Sidney race. Beauty 
too has been remarkable in it ; tliey have 
adorned the Historian's and the Poet^s 
pi^ge, but alas, all things change^ and I 
fear that .for the future, their highest 
renown will arise from some paragraph m 
the news-paper, that bestows on th^m 
beauty, wit, and fine accomplishmcBts* 
We drove about the Park for some time. 
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ada\iced the fine scenes, and revered the 
jihades where Sir ^Philip, and Algernon 
Sidney had pursued their meditations, 
and Waller touched his gentle lyre. We 
went from the Park to an inn at Penshurst 
to dinner, and returned home in the 
evening. 

I am, my dearest. 

Your most truly affectionate, 

and faithful Wife, 

E. M. 



To Gilbert West, Esq. 

Sandlefordy 27th September^ 1753, 

My most honoured Cousin. 

Your kind and agreeable letter restored 
main some measure to the temper I lost 
at going out of town the very day you 
came to it. I know not what poets may 
find in the country when they hpe filled 
the woods with sylvan deities, and the 

Jl2 
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rivers with naiades ; but to mc, grdVM, 
and streams, and plains, make poor amends 
for the loss of a friend's conversation. 
You have better supplied Mr. Pitt's ab* 
sence by reading the orations of his pre- 
decessor, Demosthenes, and I can easily 
imagine you would rather have passed 
the evening with the British, than the 
Grecian Demosthenes, whom in talents, 
perhaps, he equals, and in grace of man- 
ners and the sweet civilities of life, I dare 
say, excels. But wh^n you seem to say 
you would even have preferred the simple 
small-talk of your poor Cousin to the 
Athenian orator^^ I cry out. Oh, wonderous 
power of friendship ! which, like the sun, 
gives glorious colours to a vapour, and 
brightens the pebble to a gem, till what 
would have been neglected by the com- 
mon herd, is accepted by the most dis* 
tinguished ; thus has your partiality done 
by rne, and having made me your com- 
panion and your friend, you at last begin 
to think I have a right to be so, and as 
I am in danger of thinking so too, I beg 
t)f you not to change your opinion after I 
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have adopted it. On Tuesday morning 
about eignt o'clock, I calTd upon Mr. 
Hooke at his hermitage ; I found him, 
like a true savant, surrounded by all the 
elements of science, but though I looked 
round the room, I could not perceive any 
signs of the author, no papers, pen, ink, or 
sheets just come from the press. I fear 
the fine ladies and fine prospects of 
Cookham divert his attention from the 
Roman History, I desired him to carry 
me to Mrs, Edwin's, which I heard was a 
very pretty place, and indeed I dp not 
wonder if the Thames, which plays so 
prettily round the garden, should make 
Mr. Hooke forget the Tiber ; and there is 
an old ferry woman, who crosses the 
Thames very often before Mrs. Edwin's 
terrace, whom, from acquaintance and 
friendship, he may prefer to the valiant 
Clelia, long so famed in story, as you do 
the impertinent caquet of your cousin to 
the rhetoric of former times ; such ad van* 
tage have present objects, and happy it 
is so, or the majesty of the antique world 
might awe the spirits of the puny modern^ 
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and action be lost in contemplation. Mr; 
Hooke made earnest enquiry aft6r yoti, 
and I said for you to him, what I thought 
equivalent to the regard he expressed for 
you. While we were in Mrs. Edwin's 
garden, he betrayed my name to her; my 
face was well disguised with a pair of 
spectacles, but on his ihformatic^n, she 
came down, shew'd nie her house, and the 
pictures, which are vfery iffne, but the 
views from her windows gave one no lei-^ 
sure to consider the works of aft. I shaH 
not endeavour to describe the place to 
you, as I understand yon were there last 
year to visit Mh. Stanley, who lives at 
the edge of the garden. I know not whe- 
ther the freshness of the morning, a small 
degree of mistiness in the air, which 
soften'd the near objects, and the suii 
obliquely falling upon parts of the wood, 
did not give it at that time a more than 
ordinary beauty ; but I must own I was 
never so pleased with any situation on the 
I'hames, iU banks being usually flat and 
naked ; these are finely w6oded, and rise 
in Variety of eminences.- Cliefden Hill 
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rises majestically in view, and the only 
&bX shore you see from this place, lies 
straight before it, and is a large plain of the 
finest verdure, and full of cattle. Many 
little islands diversify the scene, and the 
boats continually passing, give life to the 
picture. This gentle sort of navigation 
does not take ofpfrom the pastoral air of 
the place ; stately vessels are noble ob- 
jects, but with Bellona's thunder in their 
^rdes, they destroy the peace and simpli- 
city of a scene* 1 will own that the river 
here, does not appear in such force and 
magnificence as near Greenwich, but where 
it gently glides through humble vallies, 
ot fertilizes a little plain, it still keeps a 
character of nobility. Father Thames in 
a little valley, has the dignity of a great 
chief and statesman in retreat : we re- 
member the invincible fleets he has sent 
forth, the commercial benefits he has 
procured to his country, the useful arts 
he has assisted, and the advantageous 
alliances he has made, uniting ^his city 
with every land from whence it can ac- 
quire benefit I need not tell you that I 
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often wish myself on Mount Ephraim ; 
but as there is pain in fruitless wishes, 
and my ignoble soul is much afraid of 
pain, I endeavour to convert all memory 
of the past into a pleasing thankfulness 
for happiness enjoyed ; but though, as Dr. 
Middleton was my godfather, you may 
suppose I have read his Evangelist with 
great veneration, I cannot find much 
solid comfort in a doctrine without pro- 
mise. The remembrance of a well spent 
life, were all to cease here, is indeed a 
satisfaction ; the pride of a stoic may blow 
it up very high, especially when he has 
added the immortality of a name, and while 
he considers the perishable state of his 
own nature can proudly add, 

But fame with golden wings aloft doth fly. 
Above the reach of ruinous decay, 
And with brave plumes ^oth beat the azure sky, 
Admir'd by base born men from far away. 

Such are the comforts of the budge doc- 
tors of the stoic fur, but what are they 
to a lady in a blonde cap ? I am lool^iog 
forward to future summers, and when 
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most serious, to the eternal summer. I 
have been very well ever since I saw you, 
I have spent most of my time in walking 
and airing; a few hours for reading I have 
in my power, though my fair disciples 
hinder me a good deal;* they have been 
stunning me 6ver since I sat down, with 
the achievements of the boisterous Se- 
miramis, and the effeminate delicacy of 
Sardanapalus ; had he kept on the helmet^ 
and her ladyship set to the distaff, much 
trouble had been saved to M. RoUin, the 
misses, and your humble servant, and you 
would have had a more intelligible letter. 
You know I have your permission to 
trouble you w^ith long letters, a danger- 
ous license to one whom want of thought, 
does not reduce to silence, but every 
line I write must be considered as an 
eloge of your patience and condescension; 
having so long dwelt on your virtues, I 
will now remember your talents, and 
detain you no longer from such employ- 

^ Mrs. Montagu had the daughters of her deceased 
friend, Mrs. Bothom, with her. 
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nients as they will naturally lead you to, 
and you will pardon all my impertinence 
for the respect and affection with which 

I am, &c« &c. 

E, Montagu. 



To the Same. 



Sandleford^ the M of October^ 1753. 

My most honoured Cousin, 

I FOUND your letter on my table last 
night, at my return from a sober airing 
on the neighbouring commons. I have 
kept up our Tunbridge custom, of going 
out for dn hour or two in the afternoon, 
and by that means I make the hours of 
idleness a time of amusement, which is 
not always to be accomplished where one 

• 

has not change of company. I know not 
whether lam not more fond of this custom, 
as it seems to bring me in some measure 
back to the agreeable life of Mount 
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Ephraiiti. Happy should I be, if I could 
as easily renew all that was improving, 
and delightful to the mind iii those air- 
ings, as I can pursue what they had of 
healthful to the body and pleasant to the 
eye! Dr. Young says, wisdom grows on 
all plants, and in every I'ill a pure instruc- 
tion flows, but there wants a certain 
chymical art and skill to extract this sa- 
pient virtue, and I find I can get it only 
by the liberality of those who charitably 
dispense it to the poor; you m^y easily 
believe, therefore, how much I regret the 
rich and charitable corporation into which 
I was long admitted; such were the tuni 
of my thoughts at^ tune of my disposi- 
tion, when I found your letter ready to 
make up for all that had been deficient in 
my airing ; imagine then the welcome I 
gave to it. In my solitary musings in the 
coach, I had sometimes cast an eye of 
envy on the humble cottage, which to the 
beholders, if not to the inhabitants, shews 
the sweet aspect of content. We are apt 
to think their wishes have as narrow 
limits as their possessions, and their tern- 
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pers are as uniform as their way of life; 
that tranquillity must reside in mind$ 
that have never been agitated by hope or 
fear, awakened by solicitous cares, or re- 
lined by delicacy; which last, is most 
perhaps, the enemy of human happiness* 
A delicate person, like a sickly traveller 
on an inconstant sea, suffers equally from 
too brisk or too languid a gale, must have 
fair weather, sunshine, prosperous winds 
and favourable tides to make the voyage 
pleasant; while insensibility bears every 
change with equanimity, unruffled in the 
most boisterous storm, unwearied in the 
deadest calm. Thus in the wanderings 
of imagination, had I run. over all the 
advantages of rustic stupidity, but when 
your letter presented to n^e pleasures 
which can arise only from delicacy of 
taste and a well awakened sensibility ; 
I changed my opinion, envied neither 
shepherd nor shepherdess, but giving due 
preference to the pleasures of reason and 
taste, I sat down by my fireside with more 
than calm content, with real delight and 
satisfaction. The poor cottagers, who» 
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pierhaps as erroneously ascribe happiness 
to wealth, as we may peace to poverty, 
h^d probably envied me the ease and in- 
dolence I enjoyed in the coach, and little 
imagined I should receive much greater 
pleasure at my return, from a single sheet 
of paper, than i had done in an equipage^ 
which to them, must appear a piece of 
pomp and luxury; so little can we judge 
of untasted pleasures and unexperienced 
sensations ! and so often do we mistake 
the object, when we envy ! I am much 
obliged to Mr. Cheere for his regard to 
ine, and he applies it as I could wish, 
when he employs it in your service. I 
cannot at all suspect that he designed this 
adorned and high finished piece, as an 
emblem of your cousin ; if it should re- 
semble her, a very tew winters, some cold 
blasts, and rough winds, will efface what- 
ever it had originally of beauty, and yoa 
must do for it, as 1 have long done for 
myself; consider whether it can be made 
useful and serv^ some domestic purposes, 
"when it is no longer an ornament to shew 
abroad. This consideration of a quondam 
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belle, has made me a schopl-mistresSy 
which office I find you highly respect, 
since you are so afraid to interrupt its 
attentions; but know^, my good Cousin, 
that a correspondence with you can never 
hurt that great republic, my school, which * 
if I would adorn with manners, and amend 
with rules, it must be by such as I borrow 
from you, for of you I must learn what I 
should teach. I honour and admire the 
wandering spirit with which ^ your are 
possessed ; if Mrs. West takes to gadding, 
I shall believe the story of Will o' the 
wisp. Mr. Pope mentions a sort q{ people 
who build houses from whence to run 
away, sure he could not mean any of my 
friends ! I suppose that before you laid 
the plan of a month's absence from Wick- 
ham, you knew Mr. Pitt would stay so 
long at the Bath: his departure was so 
sudden, perhaps you had not settled with 
Mr. Lyttelton, how often you should re- 
ceive accountjs of his health. Pray when 
you have any news of him, let me knpw 
how the Bath waters agree with him. I 
often regret that the Tunbridge waters 
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did not prove as serviceable to him. as 
they have been to me : . may the Bath, 
restore him to perfect health for his own 
sake, that of his friends, and the public^ 
You know my respects always attend my 
Lord Bishop and Mrs. Sherlock, and Miss 
Chester. 

I am, &c. &c. 

E. Montagu. 



To the Same. 

Saturday^ the ISth of October, 1^53^ 

My most honoured Cousin, 

Your letter met me last night at my 
return from airing. I had been gliding 
about the commons by the pale light of 
the silent moon, conversing with the 
spirits of my absent friends whom I hoped 
were all in health, and engaged in scenes 
ippre gay than woods, hills, and yallieij 
veird in night, or faintly illuminated by 
a weak and trembling ray. My moonlight 
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excursions prove that love of dull trati- 
qutllity which you despise me for, but I 
assure you they are very pleasant to me, 
who am seldom displeased when imper- 
tinent or disagreeable objects do not in- 
trude* My mind, like a healthful climate, 
breeds no plagues; if any come there, 
they must be imported : I love to see the 
night gathering all nature's children under 
its wing ; the very zephyrs seem to res- 
pect the universal peace and rest, and 
all things whisper tranquillity, and I am 
glad to catch the tone. After my airings, 
I drink tea, then retire to my dressing 
room for two or three hours with compa- 
nions, whom superior parts and noble 
ambition led from the silent path of life 
to its busiest and most turbulent scenes ; 
if I can get some of their experience 
without any of their dangers, and a little 
of their knowledge without any of their 
passions, I may keep my tranquillity 
without falling into that stupidity and 
insensibility which I think still more un- 
worthy of the human mind than vain soli- 
citude, and idle perturbation. I know it in 



the custom to answer all letters by the 
gross, without condescending to "take 
BPtice of any enquiry. or question, so I 
will, in most glaring capitals, that it may 
not again be unanswered, desire TO KNOW 
WHAT you HAVE HEARD CON- 
CERNING MR. PITT'S HEALTH ; you 
certainly must have heard of him, and I 
think, you know a good account of him 
would be very welcome, so I am appre* 
hensive he is not so, well as I could wish,, 
but I shall be very glad to part with aa 
unpreasing error ; if it be an error, pray 
contradict me. Mr. Botham and his pretty 
little boy are here. You will probably 
receive a letter I sent to Lillingstone ; 
however^ should it be lost, you need not 
^pine at it, as you may have as many as 
you please out of the same mint, so plenty 
are all things which bear no value. My 
best, sincerest, and continual wishes ever 
attend you. I am, 

my most honoured Cousin, 
much obliged and most affectionate 

and faithful, 

EuzA Montagu. 

VOL. III. S 
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To the Same. 



the 25tL 



My honoured Cousin, 

You grdw so adventurous and bold in 
taking journeys, that I begin to apprthend 
you would step into the rapid car of 
Phoebus if it was ofFer'd you, " gallop 
** apace the fiery-footed steeds" and tra- 
vel round the globe in four and twenty 
hours. Sedentary, solitary, lazy and dullj 
how unworthy am I of your correspondence! 
Let my way of life be sorme excuse for me; 
remember thcfre is more of Vigor, strength, 
and skill requii'ed to dance 6n the slack, 
than the tight rope. Descartes, to over- 
come the vis inertiae, and keep the planet 
rolling in its sphere, was forced to whirl 
it in a vortex. I am not carried about by 
the current of the world, but left on a 
desert shore, where my mind rests in ab* 
solute dulness. You must expect nothing 
from me but to have the gold you send 
nie changed into silver ; increased indeed 
in weight and bulk, but debased in purity 



atid worth. I do not find that even the 
scenes of Bulstrode, though they bring 
back to my mind the chearful days of 
youth, bring back the vivacity of that 
happy season. I believe the menagerie 
at Bulstrode is exceedingly well worth 
seeing, for the Dutchess of Portland is as 
eager in collecting animals, as if she fore* 
saw another deluge, and wiis assembling 
every creature after its kind, to preserve 
the species: she used to be very happy in 
a great variety of fowls, which is a very 
fortunate taste, for any one who is much 
in the country, for they have nothing to 
do, but to throw down a handful of com, 
and cry, biddy, biddy, and behold their 
friends assemble round them inaninstantl 
while I, who care for none of the winged 
race, but; your Theban swan, walk *alone, 
musing on absent friends, and pleasures 
past anc} gone. As to the persons and 
places you mention, though, perhaps im- 
proved since I saw them, I think they 
^miot have any extraordinary beauty. 
Nature must furnish her quota, to make 
{>ersofis Of places great ^nd elegant. The 



elegant spectator of forms, will prefer tIi<Q^ 
' fair shepherdess with a garland of roses; 
on her head; to the homely royal dame 
with her diadem of gold/ I think you 
will prefer Mrs. Edwin's little territory^ 

to all the pomp of . I am glad you. 

propose to call again on Mr. Hooke. I de-^ 
sire that you will give me an account of 
all your pleasures, as I take a part in th^m^ 
and I am willing to accompany you in all 
your travels. I suppose you have been at 
Stowe, where Art has exhausted all her 
powers, ^ 

E quel, che il bello, b il caro accresce all' opre 
U arte, che tutto fa, nulla si scopre. 

Such, Lam told, is its present state; wheii 
I saw the gardens they brought not sp 
much to one's imagination the scenes of 
paradise^ as of that garden, '^ where the 
3apient king with his fair spouse held 
dalliance;" it was rather a retreat for the 
proud and luxurious, than the philosophic 
mind; like, the poets, it was an Elysian 
only for heroes ; ambition found examples 
^there, and restless emulation fair incite- 
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{iients, but no quiet scenes hushed t!ie pas^ 
iions into peace^ and excluded the vision^ 
6f this world's vanities; which, I take 
to be the great benefit of rural retreat, 
which should give the mind into the 
guardian care, of " the cherub Contem- 
plation.'* I am afraid that Mr. Bowers 
will lose all the pleasure he had promised 
himself from the neighbourhood of Wick- 
ham ; he speaks with great regret of your 
leaving Wickham, and of having seen so 
little of you, when you was there. I have 
had the pleasure of receiving 'several 
letters from him ; he is a charming corres- 
pondent, which, added to being a good 
companion when present, makes him a 
verj^ desirable friend. Mr. Botham leaves 
ilk tomorro^v, but he is to les^ve his little 
fcoy with tne, as a pledge of his return. 
I am greatly delighted with the little 
]gentleman ; he has the happiest disposi- 
tion I ever saw, a mind and body disposed 
to health, and in neither any ill humours* 
Sometimes, when he bestows a great many 
bf his litUe endearments and caresses on 
me, he brings to nly mind his fond 
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mother, who would have received thetn 
with infinite deKght, but Heaven knew 
be^t. — I consider these little creatures as 
messengers she sends to me, to keep Up 
the intercourse of friendship, till we meet 
to part no more. 

I am, 

my dearest Cousin's 

most faithful, and affectionate friend, 

£. Montagu. 



To the Same. 

Sandiefordj the 3d of Septembers 

I AH much obliged to my dear cousin, for 
his kind and agreeable letter, which gave 
me a higher pleasure and more intense 
delight, than those rqr^l objects which 
employed my attention in my walks, or 
filled the magic lantern of my mind, in 
those noonday dreams, you suppose tq 
have amused me. You are mistaken, 
when you imagine I send invitations to 
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beaux and belles, to fill tbe vacant apart « 
ments ^of my mind. True indeedi that, 
there may be "empty space enough to re^ 
ceive French hoops, and, from the same 
reason/ an echo to repeat French senti-* 
ments; but there are few of the fine 
world whom I should invite into my 
mind, and fewer still, who are familiar 
enough there, to come unasked. I make 
use of these seasons of retirement and 
leisure, to do like the good housewives, 
to sweep the rooms, range the little 
homely furniture in order, and deck them 
with a little sage and other herbs of grace, 
as they are called, and then hope the 
fairies will come and visit them, and not 
the dull creatures of earth's mould, of 
whom I have enough when I am in town. 
But you are a welcome and a frequent 
guest, because you bring with you those 
virtues and graces, whose presence I 
would desire. I am pleased with your 
praise of Moliere, but riot with your ap- 
plication of his Misanthrope. When virtue 
and wisdom live out of the world, they 
grow delicatei but it is too severe to call. 
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that moroseness ; and, perhaps, they lose 

Something of their purity, when they mix 

with the crowd, and abate in strength, as 

they improve iu fleiiLibiiity There is a 

limit, and a short one too, beyond which 

human virtue cannot go ; a hair^s breadth 

beyond the line, and it is vice. I am noMT 

satisfied of what I had before believed, (as 

you seem so much to admire the Misaiir 

thrope,) that it is far beyond all comedies 

that ever were written. The charactct 

being so entirely kept up, and the error; 

though every where visible, no where 

monstrous. The Misanthrope has the 

same moroseness in his love isuit and his 

law suit ; he is as rigid and severe to a bad 

verse as a bad action, and as strict in a salu*" 

• 

tatton in the street or address in a drawing 
room, as he would be in his testimony in 
a court of justice ; right in the priijcipie, 
Frong only in th^ excess, you cannot hate 
him when he is unpleasant, nor despise 
him when he is absurd. When the ground'- 
work of a character is virtuous, whatever 
lantastic forms or uncouth figures may be 
jwrought upon it^ it cannot appear absQ^ 



lutely odious or ridiculous. On the con*- 
trary, where the ground is vicious, how- 
ever prettily adorned or gayly coloured, 
set it in open day, it will be detestable; of 
which we have an instance in this play; 
we hate and despise the lively agreeable 
coquette, as soon as we discover her, and 
esteem the rigid unamiable Misanthrope. 
I think my young cousin can hardly have 
a better amusement than reading Moliere; 
from whose delicate wit and nice satirical 
touch, he will find that not pnly the worst 
passions want correction and restraint, 
but the best regulation* The first prayer 
I should make, if I had a son, would be 
that he might be free from vice; the 
second, that he might be free from absur- 
dity, the least grain of it spoils a whole 
character, and I do not know any comic 
author more useful than Moliere, for both 
these purposes. . Our English play writers 
give some vice or afl^ectation, to all their 
principal characters. I am very well, and 
careful of my health; all people are fond of 
novelty and you know health is such to me,, 
but nothing can more recommend it to me, 
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than thinking my welfare of consequence 
,to you. Adieu, Cousin ! I must put on. a 
great hoop, and go three miles to dinner; 
how much better, was our gipsey life! I 
believe I shall enter myself of the society 
at Norwood, the rather tempted to it, as 
I should be your neighbour. J have not 
heard from Mrs. Boscawen, hut lam glad 
she had the pleasure of spending some 
tin^e at Wickham. 

I am^ &c. &c. 

Eliz, Montagu. 
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To the Same^ 

mU Strut ^Thursday. 

My dearest Cousin, 

I CANNOT expect to hear from you while 
you have such agreeable company with 
you ; I find it is difficult to steal an hour 
from the embarrassments of society, butit 
is much more so from the agreeable en- 
gagements of friendly intercourse. You 
are making a full meal at the* feast of 
reason, I am running from house to hou§e, 
getting the cold scraps of visiting conver- 
sation, served up with the indelicacy apd 
indifference of an ordinary, at which no 
power of the mind does the honours; the 
particular taste of each guest is not con-' 
suited, the solid part of the entertainment 
is too gross for a delicate taste, and the 
lighter fare insipid : I passed Mondgiy, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, in visiting fine 
ladies, all of a new and extraordinary turn, 
but I was not much entertained; each 
diflfered from every other person in the 



vorld, but each is at all times like herself, 
I mean i|i the tone of conversation ; the 
reverse of Mr. Pope's celebrated dame to 
iKrhom he gives, ** fixed principles with 
fancy ever new ;" a praise that ever ap- 
peared to me the highest that could be 
given to the companion and the friend, 
but by fine ladies it is reversed. Indeed, 
Cousin, I do not love fine ladies, but I am 
to dine with * * * to morrow nothwith- 
fitanding; she has a fund of honour and 
honesty, that make a good ground work of 
a character ; there are indeed some gro- 
tesque figures embroidered upon it, that 
caprice and fashion have wrought there, 
tut time may wear them out, and the 
i^kilful hand of a prudent friend may help 
to do it; and then much wilt remain that 
is really good. There are strong charac- 
ters, which, like strotog wineS, fferment a 
great while before they groMr clear, but 
when once the dregs are thrown off they 
admirably bear the change of seasotis, atid 
dre found cordial tb thoi^e that take theih. 
1 kiiow ybu are not inclined td like * ^ * 
ifrhich perhaps iridiifced me to trbUblfe you 
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virith afl this impertinence upoii, itiay 1/ 
say, an impertinent subject? Pray makel 
my compliments to Mrs, and Miss West^- 
Sir George Lytteltori, and my Cousin. 

I am, &c. &c. ^ 

E. Montagu* 



To the Same. 



HiU Street, Wednesday l6, 1754i 

My most inestimable Cousin, 

1 AM much more satisfied nqMT I find thai; 
your indisposition was owing to the reu- 
(;ontre of salt fish, tnilk, and a strange olio 
of diet, than when I imagined it was the 
gout ia your stomach. But pity, which 
sometimes subsides into soft passions, oa 
this occasion warms and hardens into 
anger. Why, when an invalid, would you 
be so careless, of your diet? However 
ll^ifBcult it may be to the strong temper 
pf the budge doctors of the stoic fufi 
^,run mad with discretion,* I assure you 

* lasai>if^ c^rtA ratiQti9 modoque. Horace., 
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it is not impossible to the gentle difiinti iii 
blonde lace and Paris hoop; I foUowefi 
the precepts of the tr^s-precieuse Ladj^ 
Grace, and visited ** soberly." I have, 
not been out since Sunday, Mn Montagu's 
cold having given me a reason for staying 
at home, and my indolence would have 
been glad even of an excuse. I did not 
see Sir George Lyttelton till yesterday 
morning, but the account he gave of your 
health pleased me very much. The good 
Dean called in the evejiing, and unfolded 
to me the horrid tale of the salt-fish and 
asses milk. Oh, could the milky mother^ 
-who is so often insulted, so much despised 
and oppressed by man, have known his^ 
perverseness of appetite would haveturn<« 
ed her salutary milk, the effect of prudent 
and fit diet, into a kind of poison ; hoir 
Would she have animadverted upon the 
occasion? I dare say she would have 
made better observations on the different 
powers of reason and instinct than have 
been made by any philosopher on two 
legs. I wish* I had her critique upon hu* 
man reason, in black and white^ with her 
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lUddest apology for loag ears atid wilkiiigf 
oil four legs. I have just received Mr. 
Bower's third volume of the Popes, with^ 
so polite an Italian epistle, as shews he'' 
can play what note he pleases on Apollo's 
harp* I had the pleasure of seei&g Mr# 
Berenger on Monday morning, he has 
been under discipline for his eyes, but 
his spirits and vivacity are not abated. 
Pray has Mr. Birch sent you his Queen 
Elizabeth? I have not seen it, and I know 
|I shall read it with sorrow. A belle pas- 
sion at threescore is worse than eating 
salt fish in the gout. I shall hate these 
collectors of anecdotes if they cUr6 dne 
of that admiration of a great character 
that arises from a pleasing deception of 
sight. I desire you not to read aloud 
this part of Queen Bess's story, when the 
ass is at your door ; it would make a bad 
chapter for us in her history of human 
reasop^ 60 odd to twenty-one ! instinct 
never made such a blunder. An old wo- 
man and a young man, a sin against nature^ 
an old queen and a young counsellor, aC 
Bin against politics and prudence. ^^ Am- 



hftioii sllQtttd be made of sterner stuff/* 

I shall begin to believe Madame Scudery's 

romances, in which Lncretia is adroit at. 

intrigue, the stem Brutus a whirang lover^ . 

and Cato the censor admirable at writings 

the billet doux« I cannot forgive Mr» 

Birch for bringing this story to light in 

such a manner; I supposed with Shak-" 

speare, that, in spite of Cupid's idle darts, 

** she pass'd on in maiden meditation 

fancy free." I should have written to 

you before if I had not been in hopea 

Mr. Montagu's cold would have given me 

some room to flatter myself with a visit 

to Wickham. 

I am> &c. &c. 

£• MoKTAao* 
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To the Same. 

No^oember the 5tMy 1754 

My dear Cousin, 

Since the days that Cupid set Hercules 
t<^ the distaff, he li^as not had a nobler coa^ 
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quests than over the elevated soul of Mr. 
Pitt. I congratulate you on the affinity, 
and I hope he will be happy : his long 
acquaintance with the lady makes the 
hazard much less, than where people 
marry without knowing the disposition 
of the person they choose. I believe Lady 
Hester Grenville is very good humoured, 
which is the principal article in the hap- 
piness of the marriage state. Beauty soon 
grows familiar to the lover, wit may he 
peruiciou3, and many brilliant qualities 
troublesome ; but a companion of gentle 
disposition; softens cares and lightens 
3orrx)ws. These sober matches made on 
Flection, are often happier than those 
made by sudden and violent p^siop; and 
I hop^ this will pr^ve of that kind ; an4 
there is an authority in the character of 
Mr. Pitt, that will secure him the defe- 
iren^e and obedience of his wife ; prx^ud 
^f him abroad, she will he humble to him 
at hame^ ajad having said so much, I wall 
consign them over to Hymen, who I hope 
livill join their hands in the most auspicious 
hour. I was prevented writing to you by 

VOL. III. ' T 
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Sunday's post, Dr. Pococke having staid 
with us on Saturday night, and the first 
Sunday of the month I always go to 
Newbury Church ; the length of the ser- 
vice made me return too late to write. 
I am glad Mr. Cambridge has been at 
Wickham, though to my detriment, by 
having delayed your letter ; but I think 
a person of his miscellanous conversation 
an admirable visitant in the country, 
where the mind is apt to follow one track. 
I should be allured by the profession of 
a conjuror, who promises to shew one 
things past, present, and to cbme, a proof, 
you will say, of my being tainted with 
the vices of my mother Eve. I will con- 
fess my mind does sometimes wander after 
novelties, and I sit with great delight 
to listen to Dr. Pococke's account of 
many . things rather strange than fine. 
We were in Wiltshire last week, to visit 
Mrs. Medows, and my love of prospects 
was abundantly gratified, by passing over 
some of the highest ground in England ; 
but the views, though rich and extensive, 
were not distinct enough to be very 
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delightful ; the rich and cultivated lands 
of Berkshire and Hampshire lay beneath 
the hill, the ground we were upon was 
barren, bleak, and dreary, and seemed in 
the disorder in which the deluge had 
left it ; the bright and gentle clement of 
water which enlivens and fertilizes the 
plains, was no where to be seen, though 
we looked over a vast tract of land. The 
hill we passed over had not even a shrub 
growing upon it, some sheep that seemed 
to be hanging on the sides, adorned it 
very much, but there were no. farms nor 
villages at hand, nor any air of habitation* 
I was glad to leave it to ** the crows and 
choughs that wing the midway air," espe- 
cially as danger now and then shewed his 
frightful face, to^give greater horror to 
the situation. The day we returned a fog 
hid the valley, and the winds raged on 
the hill, so you may imagine, that I was 
glad when I regained my quiet habitation. 
Mr. Botham arrived last night, much we 
said of you, but should I repeat it, you 
would retort upon me the words flattery 
and irony ; he is convinced of my health 
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now he sees me, but he says, I look like 9 
country Joan, and I must not shew such a 
jolly countenance at London, lest it should 
be thought that I am too grossifere ever to 
have been sick or to have had the vapours. 
When my friendly wishes towards the 
great city will be brought about, I know 
not, but if I must be a Joan, I choose to 
be gossip Joan, for all my friend Mn 
Botham : there are wars, and rumours of 
wars among the politicians, and that may 
awaken Mr. Montagu's curiosity, and we 
may gb the sooner to heaV what is going 
forward ; that is all the part we shall have 
in it ; like my sister idle Joan of happy 
memory, 

** My biMet at the fire is founds 
Whoever is deposed or crown'd." 

As Mr. Montagu has recovered his health 
here, I am determined not to say one syl- 
lable concerning London; I know what 
bitter reproach my mother Eve got, by 
tempting Adam to taste the fruit that did 
not agree with him; and, indeed, if he was 
to grow ill in town, I should reproach 
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myself. Miss Pitt is in town^ and so I have 
lost all hopes of seeing her here, which is 
a great mortification to me. I desire you 
will present my congratulations to Mrs. 
West, on thq alliance Mr. Pitt ma^s with 
your family, the friend and the relation 
will be happily united in him. Adieu, my 
post-chjaise waits. 

I am, &c. &c. 

Eliz. Montagu. 



To the Same. 

The Uth of November. 

My dear Cousin, 

Your lively and agreeable letter bears 
no mark of the dull and gloomy nionth of 
November; I accept your greetings in my 
Joan-like character, but I make some 
doubt, whether I shall acquiesce in that 
of a pedlar; my disdain of it does not 
arise from pride, but you accuse me of 
the barbarous ignorance of giving gold 
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for bits of tin, glass beads, &c. I do not 
disown .my esteem of trifles wben they 
are brilliant cut, but to pay such prices 
for them as you mention, would only 
become those who have mines of gold. I 
am secured from this unequal traffic by 
my poverty of understanding, and were it 
much better stored, I should endeavour 
to carry on the commerce of conversation 
at an equal rate ; for envy, as well as ava- 
rice, will murder where it suspects too 
great a treasure. As the Virtues and 
Graces, as well as Cupid and Hymen, 
will assist at Mr. Pitt's nuptials, I think 
he could not choose a better place for 
their celebration than Wickham, their 
capital seat. I wish them many happy 
years together, and God bless them with 
health and every good ; so much from an 
honesty heart in plain prose, and homely 
phirase ; what the Muses have to say on the 
occasion, M^e must wait to hear from you. 
I hope while you are at Croydon, the good 
Archbishop will animate you to defy that 
foul fiend, my Lord Bolingbroke : I believe 
I shall take some of Ward's sneezing 
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powder to clear my head of the impieties 
and impurities of his book. I am not 
satisfied with Mr. Warburton's answer, the 
levity shocks me, the indecency displeases 
me, the grossiferet6 disgusts me. I love 
to see the doctrine of Christianity de- 
fended by the spirit of Christianity. When 
absurdity is mixed with impiety, it ceases 
to be a jest. I can laugh at his Lordship's 
cavils at Mr. Locke, his envy to Plato, 
and all the old philosophers, but I could 
with great seriousness apply to him the 
words of his friend and poet, to the 
dunces : 

'Tis yours a Bacon or a Locke to blame* 
A Newton's geiiius^ or a Milton's flame: 
But oh ! with one, immortal one dispense, 
The source of Newton's light, or Bacon's sense* 

But I must do his' Lordship the justice 
to say, that what he wants in faith, he. 
' makes up in confidence, for after having 
assured you it is absurd to affirm God is 
just or good, he declares he is willing ta 
trust the being whose attributes he can- 
not know, to dispose of him in another 
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world, tiot at all doubting that the supreme 
being will be good to him, without good- 
ness, and just to him, without justice. 
He laughs at the faith of Abraham, and I 
should do so too if Abraham had disputed 
God's veracity, and then trusted to his 
promises. I never read such a heap of 
inconsistencies and contradictions, such 
a vain ostentation of learning, and if I 
dared, I would say it, all that can shew, 
• ** the trifling head or the corrupted heart/' 
I think I may venture to say trifling, for 
whatever does not relate to the argument, 
is so, and to teize the gentle reader with 
all the miserable sophisms that perplexed 
the world two thousand years ago, is bar- 
barous. I wanted to apply to him the 
epigram on Hearne^ the antiquarian, 

F^ve on thee, quoth Time to Thomas Hearae^ 
^Vhateve^ I forget, you learn. 

As well as I love travelling, I never desire 
to go into Greece with Lord Bolingbroke, 
to the rag fair of the ancient philosophers. 
I thank his Lordship though, for making 
me t)nce more look into Mt. Locke a«d 
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tor Clarice, in the veneration of whom 
lieve I shall live and die. I am very 

that my amiable Miss Pitt was so 
li as^ to regret that she could not 
e to Sandleford. I know her tender 
;tion for her brother will make her 
ice to see him so happily settled, and 

he has fixed his choice on a lady 

will make her so agreeable a sister. 
T when you see Miss Pitt, say every 
g that is kind and affectionate for roe, 
know you need not fear going beyond 
truth. I find that you are likely to 
at Chelsea before we get to town. 
Montagu talks to me of a wood, and 
11 of water, and a serpentine riv^r, 

I know not what, that are quite out 
eason at present, but he does not yet 
me when we are to go to town, and I 
tired of the vegetable world. 

I am, &c» &c. 

E, Montagu* 



J 
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To the Same. 

Hill Street^ November the 2Sth, 1754^ 

My dearest Cousin, 

From country Joan I am, according tcp 
my ambitious views, settled into gossip 
Joan, and by no supernatural metamor- 
phosing powers, but merely by the help 
of so ordinary a vehicle as a post chaise, 
which wrought this happy change between 
the hours of seven in the morning and 
five in the afternoon; 'the subject no 
doubt was well prepared that would so 
easily receive the alteration. In my town 
character I made fifteen visits last night; I 
should not so suddenly have assumed my 
great hoop if I had not desired to pay the 
earliest reapect to Lady Hester Pitt I 
came to town on Wednesday night, and 
was too weary to write to you, I proposed 
doing it on Thursday evening, but my 
brother Robinson hindered me by making 
a long visit Yesterrfay morning was 
divided amongst milliners, mantua-makers, 
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mercers, and such as deal in the small 
'Wares of vanity. At night, at my re- 
turn from my visits, I found your letter, 
and to sec the dangers of any commerce 
with the world, and even the best people 
in it, I was in great danger of extreme 
vanity from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury* and Mr. West. Whose applause 
could be so likely to awaken it ? Cer- 
tainly their esteem would do me the 
highest honour, but extremes still bring 
their remedies ; a desire of be;ng approved 
by such persons leads to serious reflections, 
and makes one cast an examining glance 
upon oneself that ill agrees with the su- 
perficial contentments of vanity- If his 
Grace says any good of me, I shall be at 
a world of pains in endeavouring to de*- 
serve it; for his praise is one of the highest 
virordly rewards that merit can receive, 
and merit only dares to adopt it. I can- 
not say I am quite satisfied with you for 
communicating those superficial remarks 
I had made on Lord Bolingbroke; you 
know I write without care, and almost 

* Dr» Herring. 
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without thinking; and when I correspond 
with you I leave out all your character^ 
but that of the kind friend and the affec- 
tionate cousin/ and pay you a sort of pep- 
per-corn rent and acknowledgment, such 
as suits my circumstances, and she\i^s my 
duty, but not what might be expected 
from paper addressed to the celebrated 
Gilbert West. However, as the Arch- 
bishop certainly read my letter with this 
key, there is no harm done, but remem- 
ber that his judgment is tempered with 
that benevolence and gentleness rarely to 
jbe met with ; and pray do not be encou- 
raged ever to communicate any of my 
letters to tempers less angelic. Fame 
speaks with so many voices, and such 
confusion of report as to the changes of 
ministers, that I dare not repeat a word of 
her babble. J have always thought say- 
ing what one does not know to be true, 
tcM> iDcar of kin to the mendacious art of 
saying what one knows to be false, and 
in public and in private matters one should 
abstain from it. I hope we shall very 
soon hear of your being settled at Chelsea ; 
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I shall often call in a morning, but it is^ 
grievous that you are quite out of the 
reach of an afternoon's visit, and the 
evenings are the best hours for society ; 
but I believe I shall think those the best 
hours in which I can have your company. 
I am delighted when I read your account 
of your felicities; if my sincerest regard, 
esteeln, and affection, may be put into the 
catalogue, I am still more delighted. 
That the great Disposer of all things may 
be bounteous still te give you nought but 
good^ is my sincerest prayer; this certain 
comfort I have, that the pious and patient 
inind turns all things to benefits. When 
humility receives what mercy and wisdom^ 
ordain it must be well, but one cannot 
help wishing ones friend those things 
that our short-sighted ken can discern ta 
be good in the first instance. Pray re-* 
member* Chelsea and your most affec*^ 
tionate 

* Mi:. Pitt made Mr. West Treasurer of Chelsea 
Hospital. 
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To Mrs. Scott, her Sister. ^ 

My dear Sister, 

J AM so apt to transgress as a correspon' 
dent| that I have not a new, apology to 
put on my fault, so beg that you will cover 
it with charity, and always remember that 
want of leisure, not want of love, occa- 
sions my silence. I imagine that you will 
be glad to hear the history of the tiroes, 
which indeed, bring forth daily* wonders, 
nor is it the least, that the most profound 
arithmetician, and the greatest calcula- 
tor, one who carried Demoivre's Proba- 
bilit6s de la vie humaine in his pocket, 
never foresaw that spending ten times his 
income, would ruin his fortune, and that 
he found no way to make the book of 
debtor and creditor even, but paying that 
debt, which dissolves all other obligations? 
You will guess I mean Lord Montfort 
and his pistol; he had not discovered any 
marks of insanity, on the contrary, all was 
deliberate, calm, and cool; having sai4 
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SO much of his indiscretion, I think with 
the rest of the world, I may acquit him 
of the imputation of cunning and sharp* 
ing, but what can one say in defence of a 
conduct,, that had all the appearance of 
deep knavery, and the consequences of in* 
considerate rashness and folly ? To appear 
much less cunning, and in. reality be 
much more discreet, must be one'b wish. 
Many reasons have been given for his Lord- 
ship's violent act, but by what I learn 
from those best acquained with his person 
and fortune^ he was not under the pressure 
of any very heavy debt, but had a true 
Epicurean character, loved a degree of 
voluptuousness that his fortune could not 
afford, and a splendour of life it could not 
supply ; much of his relish for the world 
was lost, and like one that has no appetite 
to ordinary fare, he chose to rise from 
table, unless Fortune would make him a 
feast. I l^ave entered into the particulars 
of this, because of all thp violent deaths I • 
have known in our days, either great diffi- 
culties, cruel disappointments, the sliort 
^•madness of anger, or real insanity of 
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mind^ have been the occasion, and one 
can hardly imagine the great law of 
nature, self-preservation, should be rea- 
soned down by the indolent persuasions 
of a delicate volupt^. When Lord Mont- 
fort's childi'en were paid their demands 
on his estate, I hear he had only twelve 
hundred pounds a year clear, and in table, 
equipage, and retinue, he equalled, and 
in the first article perhaps, excelled the 
largest fortunes. To retrench or to die 
was the question ; he reasoned like Hamlet, 
but left out the great argument of a future 
state. I thought that at the Bath, amotig 
the multitude of reports, you might not 
know what was really Lord Montfort's 
situation. The next extraordinary affair, 
is a slander that has been spread of a cer- 
tain great lady ; it began among Ijie ser- 
vants, it circulated first amongst the 
vulgar, the tincture of calumny mad<e it 
received for a little while in some degree 
among the better sort, but they soon dis- 
carded it; but it is not yet dismissed 
entirely by the low people, and what is 
%infortunate, their Graces appearance in 
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town together, whi^h wouM Hay^^ «3t- 

tii^guished the flame, h retarded by her 

Grace's having be6ii taken ill hi the 

coutitry within these feW days. However, 

one must do that justice t6 the people of 

fashion, they have not any doubts of the 

falsehood of the report ; from the first, 

they all said it was a lye, but now they 

look as if tbcy were convinced of it« 

being one, which candid interpretation 

did not shew itkelf in the faces of all 

: people at the card-table a week ago* 

•Lady Albeniarle?s dream of her lord taking 

.leave of her, amused the town for a day 

^. .t>r two, but few people's waking thoughts 

: deserve one's attention^ and the sleeping 

/jpeyeries are still a more trifling subject. 

''! Mr* Harris's passionate love for Nanny 

;• rX-!onWay divei*ts the town; they ^igh to 

;^soft mus[ic at the opera^ txjgetlier, whisper 

•' -^ assem;blies, and arie as foolish as if they 

• 'were really in love. Lord W^ildegrave-s 

• 

-/marriage does not proceed, whether the 
— '^elay te owing to the extreme coldness 
••;. of the weather, or that reason meddles 
v where he has no business, in the decision 

• VOL. III. U 
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of a love a£Pair/ I know not I am ia~ 
hopes of seeing Lady Sandwich this week* 
I am much dhanned with Madame de 
Salis, her manner, her address, her under- 
standing, are all of the first rate, she has 
I'esprit orn6 with a great deal of know- 
ledge of the world. I grieve to think slle 
should return to the Switi^erland moun- 
tains; she was made for polite society. 
Miss Charlotte Fane rs in good health 
and spirits ; we were at the opera together 
on Saturday^ and she and Madame de 
Salis were with me on Monday evening. 
I have lately been engaged in a melan- 
choly employment, condolence with poor 
Mr. and Mrs, West, on the loss of their 
sofij who died of a bilious fever, occa^- 
sioned by his want of attention to the 
jaundice, which attacked him in the sea- 
son of plays and operas, and he preferred 
them to the care of his health; he died 
very suddenly : the poor parents received 
the blow with surprising patience. 

Mr. Lyttelton is going to Smith Carolina 
as governor, and his sister dreading sueh 
a separation, desires to accompany him, 
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abd is pt6pating fot the voyage Pray 
havi you read Mr* Hame's History of' 
JatTies the 1st dhd Charles the 1st. I ant 
afraid it will rather promote Jacobitism^ 
but it is entertaining and lively^ and will 
amusiei ydtii 

If at Bath you live a lif^e of reason^ 
amusement in reading will not be recom-' 
mendation enough^ and indeed till all the 
classiic authors have been thoroughly stu- 
died^ it is Wrong to throw away one's time 
upon books that afibrd v^ry little real in- 
struction ; but I cannot help picking up 
the mushrooms of the. day. As Lord Albe- 
niarle had a chadipignon undigested in 
his stomach, some will be found as crude 
in my head, if my executors should open 
it; but as there is^ no treasure there, I hope 
they will not indulge such an idle curio* 
sity. I suppose you know there are two 
volumes of Madame Sevign6's Letters 
coitie out this winter; they are amusing, 
as the anecdotes of a person one has a re- 
gard for, but they wefe rejected in former 
editions, as not being so brilliant as those 
]^ublished before, I do tjiut hear of any 
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thing new from Paris, but a novel of Cre- 
billon's, which I am told is^ not very de- 
cent Fred. Montagu studies the law with 
great application, and left the University 
of Cambridge with an extraordinary cha- 
racter. My brother Robinson is emulat- 
ing the great Diogenes, and other budge 
doctors of the Stoic fur; he flies the 
delights of London, and leads a live of 
such privacy and seHousniess as looks to 
the beholder like wisdom, but for my 
part, I think no life of inaction deserves 
that name. As mock sable, so is mock 
wisdom the darker of the two, and by 
that deceives the injudicious. My best 
compliments to Lady Bab. Fray take 
care of your health ; mine continues sur- 
prisingly good, and I am grown so fat 
and so young, as surprises all my acquaint- 
ance. My brother Morris dined here on 
Saturday, he is very well, as is also our 
friend Charles. Miss Furnese is to be mar- 
ried to Mr. Bering in about a fortnight. 
Sir Edward is very happy in it. I wish 
my bad example as a correspondent may 
not influence you; it is always a great 
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jileasurc to nie to hear of ray dcat sister ; 
onay n^any happy yeirs attend you. 

I am, my dear, 

your most affectionate sister, 

and sincere friend, 

E. Montagu. 



To Gilbert West, Esq. 

June the 26thj 1755. 

I KNOW not any thing that can so agree- 
ably enliven my leisure, as a letter from 
my dear Cousin, nor any thing that would 
so much disturb my tranquillity, as alarms 
for his health. From peace and leisure, 
the third blessing, health, is to arise, sq 
by writing to me often, you may help to 
effect your good wishes. You bid me 
not regret your not seeing me in London 
on the Monday, the time is past, the op* 
portunity lost, and therefore wisdom and 
you, say very well I should not waste time 
in vain regret; but friendship and /say^ 
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that a meeting for friends that are to be 
so long asunder, is not so slightly passed 
over, and that I cannot help regretting, 
that these hours were not spent with you, 
though they s^re now as much lost in the 
vast oc^an of eternity, as those the anti-? 
diluviaus spent with their cousini;; but 
the memory has its treasury, and so tena- 
cious is its nature, it can fixvthe fleeting 
moments, or recal them at pl^sasure. I 
^m rejoiced to hear that health sits down 
to dinner with you every day ; while she 
is your attendant, I shall think J^ef my , 
friend, whether she visits roe or not, 
indeed she has been very good to me 
ever since I came hither; I have made 
her lady of my bed-chamber, and she 
calls me up before seven, and puts me to 
bed at eleven. I wonder at your good 
Admiral, who could not sleep in a quiet 
house ; I have known many people who 
could not keep awake in one ; but I assure 
you I preserve all my vivacity and good 
spirits, though I am deep embosomed in 
tranquillity. Mr. Montagu has been stu-r 
piously disposed ever since we came t^ 
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Sandlefordi so that I pass seven or eight 
hours every day entirely alone. Five 
months are to pass, before I return to the 
land of the living, but I caii amuse my- 
self in the regions of the dead : if it rains 
so that X cannot walk in the garden, 
Virgil v/ill carry me into the Elysjan fields^ 
or Milton into Paradise. Writer? of more 
sacred inspiration offer a nobler prospect, 
and when everv animal is phearfully run- 
ning its little circle, shall that called ra- 
tional, to whom only it is given to look 
back to remote ages, and forward to future 
l^xistenqe, who has the resources of re- 
collection and expectation, be discon- 
tented and ill-humoured ? How many 
powers must we neglect ! how many 
mercies must we forgjct, before we fall 
into lAelancholy ! hence, loathed melan- 
choly 1 I will have none of it. I hear that 
the Squire of Dames has at last found a 
Florimel worthy of the matrimonial vows ; 
I wish him all happiness ; he has delicacy 
enough to make him very happy or very 
miserable, and restlessness enough to be 
very uneasy in a state too insipid to allow 
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of neither ; if Miss Scinlamore (for tfeat 
is her name,) has as many amiable qu^liH* 
ties as our friend, they may be extremely 
happy. I conki not hear any thing par-* 
ticular concerning her character or for- 
tune, but only that she had been hand" 
^me, and it was on both sides a marriage 
of inclination, 

I am, &c. &c. 

Eliz. Montagu, 



To Mrs. MontagUy from Gilbert West^ Esq. 

Wkkham^ lit qfJidy, 1755« 

My dearest Cousin, 

I HAD begun a letter to you yesterday, 
but was hindered from proceeding in it, 
by a visit from the Archbishop, who came 
to bless our expedition to Tunbridge ; far 
the good wishes of a good toan, are to be 
considered as benedictory prayers. I 
rejoice to learn that you enjoy so truly the 
blessings of the country, health, peace, 
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«nd leisure ; which though inferior to the 
nobler and more animated pleasures of the 
town, derive some kind of value from^ 
change and variety, and serve like shades, 
to set off and heighten the more luminous 
and more important objects in the per- 
spective picture of human life, and are 
perhaps, physically necessary to recruit 
the nfiind and body with a fresh supply of 
animal spirits, to enable it to go through 
the bustling idleness, ox strenua inertia^ of 
the town-campaign ; for which as you are 
so admirably qualified by nature and incli- 
nation, I would fain havei you as com- 
pletely armed, and as amply provided. I 
much approve, therefore, of your diligence 
in furnishing your magazines with large 
stores of ammunition of all sorts for con- 
versation, from authors of various kinds ; 
among which, as yonr victories will give 
occasion to many rejoicings, I hope you 
will not fail to provide a good quantity 
of French squibs and crackers ; you had, 
if you have not wasted it, a sufficient 
store of wild- fire of your own, I approve 
likewise, of your taking a walk now and 
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then with Milton in his P^radisCi it is a 
fine resource now you are at such a dis- 
tance from Kensington Gardens, and may 
serve to amuse your taste for natural 
philosophy, by presenting you with some 
exotics, both plants and floMrers. As to 
Virgil's Elysium, though J own there is a 
great deal of good company to be met 
with in his fortunate groves and myrtle 
woodi^; yet I must take the liberty to 
caution you against what he calls his 
Lugentes Campi, the air of which seems 
to have a melancholy effect, though it is 
often not felt immediately at the first 
entrance. You have indeed set melan- 
choly at defiance ; but have a care, she 
IS a subtle foe, and generally attaqks by 
stealth and at unawares. The C^mpi 
Lugentes, though they make part of Ely- 
sium, make, at the same time, a part of her 
territories. And now, as I perceive you 
are in aright way, I shall add no more but 
my wishes, that you may proceed happily 
in your course, and arrive in due time full 
of health, and-^pirits, and alacrity, at that 
other Paradise described by Milton, under 
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the fictitious and opprobrious name, of th^ 
Limbo of Vanity, to which all choice 
spirits, especially of the fair sex, direct 
th^ir coaches and post-chaises, witlv the 
jitmost impatience, to find their jewels, 
their hoops, their pompons, &c. and all 
the various pleasures, which were lost to 
them during their residence in earth, in 
^hat dull clod, the country. 

We set out next Thursday for Tun- 
hridge. Lady Cobham and Harriet come 
here to-morrow, that we may travel to- 
gether, and dine with Lady Lambert in 
our way. I hope to meet at Tunbridge a 
novelty, which I think I never met there 
but once, viz. a letter from you. Though, 
to say truth, I had much rather meet you 
there in person, for it is the oddness of my 
temper, to love to see an old friend, better 
than a new acquaintance. Pardon me. 
Madam, for declaring so unfashionable a 
taste, to so polite a lady. But you are now 
in the country, and at leisure to admit and 
entertain your friends, the chief of whom 
(I say the chief j Sox conscious honesty is 
sometimes proud,) professes to be, with 



an unpolite sincerity, but with the polite 
{addition of, with the utmost respect^ 

my dearest Cousin, 

most faithfully and most affectionately 

yours, 

Gil. West. 



To Gilbert West, Esq. 

The 3d of Jidy^ 1755. 

My dearest Cousin, 

Though good wishes from under a lawn 
handkerchief, may not be so beneficial as 
benedictions laid on your head by lawn 
skeves, yet as my zeal for your health is 
equal to that of the best of Archbishops, 
I will send you my most earnest wished, 
that the Tunbridge waters may do you all 
imaginable service. If I were to tell you 
I cannot hear of your being at Tunbridge 
without wishing myself there, such is 
your disposition to believe me fond of 
crouds and assemblies ; you would think 
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I disguised my desire, to be at the rooms 
and walks, sous le nom d'amitiS, but comr 
ment on my text as you please, when I 
hear you are at Tunbridge, I shall wish to 
be there. Pray tell me who has the white 
stone-houde, where the rites of hospitality 
and all the sweet civilities of life, were so 
nobly performed hy Mr. Pitt I shall be 
sorry to hear it is prophaned by the tesi* 
dence of some tallow-chandler, brazier, or 
pewterer, or some man of quality, who, 
compared to Mr. Pitt, may be brass or 
pewter, or metal of base alloy* I am 
diverted to see you think me equally un- 
reasonable, whether I amuse myself in 
society or solitude; you do not find in me 
that spirit of repining and dislike, which 
is the fashionable livery of extraordinary 
merit. I know that persons of delicacy 
can be pleased only with some particular 
system of life; for my own part, I have 
endeavoured always to move easily and 
chearfuUy on the sphere I am placed in. 
There are few situations that do not allow 
of some pleasures, and I am always ready 
to take such as offer, though they may 
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fiot be of the sort I should choose* t 
could be glad to enjoy the conversation 
of some agreeable friends here, such 
absolute solitude is not to my taste^ but 
what then ! shall I not endeavour to ht as 
happy as I can^ because I may not be as 
happy as I would? so, my dear Cousin, 
with your leaver I will amuse myself with 
books and such pleasures as the country 
affords, and in November, most willingly 
return to London; not for reasons so 
absurd as you are pleased to honour me 
with, but that really after five months of 
the most serious retirement, I shall be 
glad to return to the chearful joys of 
society, and if you add, to the idle dissi- 
pations of town in some degree, I ac- 
quiesce; an opera, a play, a burletta, an 
assembly, are all good in their turn, and 
if ever you see me affect to be too wise 
for them, I beg you to intimate that such 
wisdom can become my mind, no better 
than Leotard's great beard would my 
face. I hope you will meet with an agree- 
able set of company at Tunbridge^ and 
the weather seems to promise welL By 
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your letter, which I received last night, 
t understand that you are to set oiit to« 
day; pray let uie know how you pass your 
time, and what parties you fall into ; fine 
weather will give me the greater satisfac- 
tion, as it* is a pleasure you will partake 
with me; the beginning of this week 
Would have beeii unpleasant at the Wells, 
where dry weather is necessary. By your 
taking no notice of what I said concern- 
ing Mr. Torriano's marriage, I presume 
you were before informed of it, or did the 
hoops and pompons which have taken 
violent possession of your imagination^ 
drive it out of your mind. Priayj Cousin, 
had not one better wear pompons on the 
outside, than in the inside of one's head? 
let me beg that you will drive them out 
of your memory, till I direct my post 
chaise to London to visit them. I desire 
my compliments to Mrs. West, Lady Cob- 
ham, and Miss Speed* 

I am, &c. &c. 

£. Montagu* 
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To Mrs. Montagu, from Gilbert West, Esq. 

Tmbridge Wellsy Qth of Jufy, 1755. 

My dear Cousin, 

I SHALL make no apology for delayhsg 
these three posts to return an answer to 
your letter. Your own example will 
justify me to you, an example to me always 
of the greatest authority, especially whea 
it hkppens to fall in with my own way of 
thinking, who, from my natural or ac<- 
quired aversion to writing lettera, or indo* 
lenoe, as I know you will term it, look 
upton the necessity of answering the letr 
ters of one's friends, as an additional 
burden to the many grievances of ahs.encte. 
The case, I am senisible, is very different 
with you, whose tongue is the pen of a 
ready writer, or rather, whose pen is tbe 
tongue of a ready and an eloquent speaker* 
You therefore may well be distressed, 
when you have not the excuse of sickness 
or some great disaster, to plead for not 
writing so punctually as you ought, and 
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ftfe qualified by nature as well as habit t6 
do. As for the life I now lead here, it 
affords so little variety, and is so very 
dull and Uniform, that I cartnot pick out 
any incidents that can yield you enter* 
taiument. It is in almost every circum* 
stance very different from that I have 
cverlived before upon Mount Ephraim, for 
this reason, I avoid bringing them into a 
comparison ; and therefore try my utmost 
to banish from my memory every idea of 
times past; and to' separate from every 
object round about me, all those associa- 
tions from which I once imagined I should 
always be able to derive pleasure ; but 
experience has taught me, that it is not 
always agreeable to recollect past joys ; 
and you have called upon me to reflect, 
that there are few situations that do not 
allow of some pleasures, and that to be 
willing and ready to take those that offer, 
is the happiest disposition of mind. Adieu 
then, the happy seasons of 1750, 51, 52, 
and 53, come no more to disquiet and 
Hadden 1755. She pretends not to com* 
pare her joys with your's ; yet she offers 
VOL. in. X 
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health, tranquillity, and content. I hope 
you will for the future make no more 
inquiries, that may lead my imagination 
back to past times. When I pass along 
Mount Ephraim, and see the stone-house, 
&c. I think not of Mr. Pitt, &c. but conr 
sider it as belonging to Mr. Walpole and 
Lady Rachel, persons with whom I have 
no concern, and so pass careless on to th^ 
well, drink my* waters, then, perhaps, tak^ 
a turn round the common, go upon the 
walks; make my bows to half a dozen 
ladies, and say half a dozen words to each 
of them J and if I can, select some to conr 
verse with ; among these, I find nqne so 
agreeable as your friend Mrs* Vesey, who 
arrived at Tunbridge the day we came, 
and tQok occasion soon after to begin a 
conversation with me, by inquiring after 
you ; since that time we are become aq" 
quainted, and seem to like one another 
very well ; I imagine for the same reason, 
namely, because we both love and honour 
you. We both agree in wishing you here; 
which wish she often expresses in asking 
me, whether I cannot prevail upon you to 
some? to which when I sadly ansv^rernoj $he 
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sighsy and we part ; that thought making 
us both unfit for any further conversation. 
I sometimes, in society with Bishop Gil- 
bert and his daughter,* Jament the fate 
of our poor friend Torriano. Miss Scuda- 
more has the character of a good, as well 
as of a pretty woman; but she has but 
very little money, which will put them 
under the necessity of living altogether 
in Serefordshire, a circumstance which 
his friends will have reason to lament 
however it may fare with him— but this 
dub^ect wakes my memory to past plea- 
lures, which I do my utmost to avoid. 
Torriano settled in Herefordshire for h*fe; 
and you for six months in Berkshire; 
The two princincipal acquisitions of Tun- 
bridge in th€ year 1750 ! wonder not that 
I break off so abruptly — I cannot be in a 
litter disposition to assure you, that 

I am, my dearest Cousin, 

most warmly and most sincerely your 

most affectionate friend, 

Gil. West. 

^ i^ftci^vvard? Countess oif Mount Ed^^umbe. 
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To Gilbert West, Esq. 

The \Zth ofMif* 

My dearest Cousin, 

Never was good doctrine more thrown 
away and wasted, than all your letter said 
concerning the vanity of regretting past 
years and past pleasures ; for shall I own 
my hardness of heart? even while I read 
your letter, I was regretting those hours 
in which 1 used to hear you talk ; and yel 
there is no hour of your absence in which 
I regret the loss of your company so little, 
as that in which I receive a letter from 
you. I try to acquiesce in my situation, 
but you may be assured I cannot be much 
pleased with it, though chearful spirits 
and an easy temper can bear solitude, yet 
is it possible not to wish for conversation 
in which one finds delight and improve- 
ment?. I regret your absence as you would 
wish your friend to do, but I bear it as you 
expect of your disciplle, and endeavour 
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to imitate the patience and fortitude I 
admire in you. You cannot imagine that 
I should not he glad to come to Tuu- 
hridge, where I have always improved 
my stock of health, and have acquired 
such valuable friends; the manner of life 
there too, was very agreeable to me, but 
Mr. Montagu is happier here, and I ought 
to make his happiness my principal object. 
My constitution is not so strong, that it 
would hot receive benefit by the waters, 
but I cannot say I am ill, and must con- 
tent mvself with the advantages of air 
and exercise which this situation affords. 
I have not any person in the ueighbour- 
hopd whose conversation can give me a 
naoment^s amusement. Last Tuesday Mr. 
Botham came hither, as did also a Dr. Gre- 
gory, an ingenious agreeable man. Mr. 
Botham left us yesterday, the other will 
stay some days longer. I am to go to 
Hatchlands to Mrs. Boscawen, on Thurs- 
day, and shall stay a week ; you may sup- 
pose I am very happy to have leave for 
this expedition, and shall pass my time 
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yery a^eeably with our ainiable Mrs, 
Boscawen^ and you will often be the 
subject of our discourse. I am glad to 
hear the Bishop of London is at Tun- 
bridge, as he has always found benefit 
there. His Lordship and Mrs. Sherlock 
are so valuable and respectable, there is 
no merit in having gratitude towards 
them, and I am not sure that my regard 
for the Bishop is as Mr. Botham'^ patron; 
pray exhort hitn daily to publish the rest 
of his divine sermons. I am glad you are 
acquainted with Mrs. Vesey, she is a vtry 
amiable agreeable woman, and has an easy 
politeness that gains one in a moment, 
and in reserve she has good sense and an 
imt>roved mind^ to keep up the approba- 
tion she acquired by her manners. She is 
so entirely polite, that it is a wonder if 
one ever reflects, that she is polite at all, 
her behaviour " shews no part of study 
but the grace. *' I am sorry for our friend 
Torriano's match, not only as the world 
will lose him, but as he is to lose the 
world, which with all its faults, is not to 
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be entirely quitted. Man and wife should 
always have something to charge With 
their ennui. The impertinence of society 
bears the blame very well, in solitude 
they must accuse each other of all they 
suffer of it. I do not understand why 
they should live un Herefordshire, unless 
they are very fond of cyder, for in my 
opinion, London is the best place for 
people of moderate circumstances. In 
♦the country, .people are respected merely 
according to the acres they possess; an 
equipage is necessary, and company 
must be entertained at a great expense; a 
small house, and very few servants and 
a private table, will do in London, and 
society may be had on easy ternls. Poor 
Torri will hate his wife and golden 
pippins, in a year's residence in Here- 
fordshire. - I am afraid his friend Stil- 
lingfleet has left Herefordshire, and the 
ordinary conversation of country gentle- 
men will not amuse him. I desire my 
best compliments to Mrs. West, and ac- 
knowledgments to Mrs. Vesey for her 
remembrance of me. My compliments 
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are due to Mr. atid Mrs. Dowdiog, and 
the smiliQg missy* 

I am, &c. &c. 

E. Montagu. 

P. S. Since I wrote this, Miss Pitt 
arrived here, to my great joy ; we are to 
go together to Hatchlands on Thursday. 



To lier Husband. 



Hatchlands f Friday J|f/jr> 17^^* 

My Dearest, 

I SHOULD be very sorry if I thought you 
did not regret my absence, and am un- 
easy whenever I think you do. We were 
received by Mrs. Boscawen with the most 
joyful welcome, and we found her in 
great spirits, on account of the taking of 
the two French men.of Mar. Mr. Hoquart 
had been taken twice by Mr. Boscawen 
in the last war, but did not surrender him- 
self in this engagement, till 44 men were 
killed on board of his ship. Mr, Boscawen 
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vrites, that he lives at great cxpcn$c, 
having 11 French officers, at his table, 
whom he entertains with magnificence; 
and there were eight companies of soldiers 
on board the Alcide and the Lys. I hope 
as Admiral Holborn has joined Mr. Bos- 
cawen, v/e may soon hear of a more con- 
siderable victory. As we have let slip 
the dogs of war, I am for pursuing the 
advantage, our sailors are animated with 
their success, and their'3 must be dis- 
couraged. The Duke* declares himself 
well pleased with Mr. Boscawen for this 
enterprise, some people iniagine the n\orc 
wary (I must not say timid) disposition 
of the Duke of Newcastle, may make him 
receive the news with less pleasure. Mr. 
Boscawen wrote to Lord Anson, that not 
being able to prevent the French from 
landing their troops by any other method, 
he M'as obliged to take this, but was very 
much concerned that the Dauphin (which 
had chests of arms, and some say silver 
on board,) had escaped by means of a fog. 
Mrs. Boscawen is every hour receiving 

♦ Of CiimberlAnd. 
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letters or messtg^s of congratuUtipft on 
Mr. Boscawen's success; he has done 
enough to kefep him from the resentment 
of the populace, but I hope he will per- 
form something more considerable for the 
advantage of his country, and his own 
reputation. We suppose his orders were 
discretionary, for if they had been posi- 
tive to attack, he needed not to have 
apologised for the action to Lord Anson 
and the Regency, and if he had acted 
contrary to his orders, he must have 
apologised more humbly : however> it 
recommends him to the mob, that he is 
thought to have acted contrary to orders, 
for vulgar minds look on disobedience to 
superiors, as the noblest effort of courage, 
and a man who can fight the French, and 
d^fy the ministry, is a demi'-god in their 
opinions^ Mr. Boscawen said in his last 
letter, that he hoped he should hear I had 
been at Hatchlands. 

I am, &c. &e. 

E. Montagu. 
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To Gilbert Pf^est, Esq. 

,1 

Sandttfotdy the 27th Jutif, 1755» 

I AM BO ashamed that I cannot plead a 
broken arm, or some terrible disease or 
unhappy disaster, as the reason of my not 
thanking you for the favour of your last 
kind and obliging letter, that I hardly 
rejoice in the perfect health; I am in. 
Your letter found me at Hatchlands> rc-» 
joicing with our amiable friend, on her 
husband^s success in the West Indies; as 
there is as much of hotiour^ as tenderness 
in her di^>osition, she is very happy on 
this occasion. I spent nine days at Hatch^ 
liBLiids, but we were so continually engaged 
in walking about the park, or seeing 
places in the neighbourhood, that I had 
not time to write a long letter to my dear 
Cousin, and could I think of writing a 
short answer to a letter which deserved 
so miich grateful acknowledgments? I 
know that you will be glad to heaf Mrs. 
Boscawen has a pretty place; the house 
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IS situated in the middle of a paddock, 
which consists of only an hundred acres, 
but the trees are so well disposed, the 
ground so happily shaped, the prospects 
so chearful, the verdure so fine, it makes 
a most pleasing pastoral scene; it was 
much animated by the hay-makers, and 
would have made, well delineated, a pro- 
per frontispiece to Milton's Allegro. I 
could not help pitying Mr. Boscawen, 
whom honour obliged to change this 
scene of peace and plenty, and to quit his 
amiable and chearful companiotf, for the 
stern trade of war, the rough and trea- 
cherous element of the sea, and all the 
incumbrances and embarrassment of a 
consid^erable command : but I think the 
Odyssey tells us, the Syrens' notes of 
pleasure and soft repose, are not so tempt- 
ing, as the voice that speaks of glory and 
renown. It is happy for us, who desire to 
idle life away in the vale of peace, that 
honour has such enchantments, and calls 
forth the bravest spirits to " seek the 
bubble reputation even in the cannon's 
mouth." Two regiments of the French 
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service, and many of th^ir best engine^rsi^ 
are taken in the Alcide and the Lys. A 
fog, if we speak of second causes, but 
rather that over*ruIing Power, who gives 
not always the race to the swift, or the 
battle to the strong, preserved the Dau- 
phin, on board of which, they say, there 
were many chests of arms; Monsieur 
Hoquart made a gallant defence, but at 
last, de bonne grace surrendered to Mn 
Boscawen, by whom he had been twice 
taken in the last war. Mr. Boscawen had 
only twp pen killed on board his ship, the 
French surrendering at the firing of his 
first gun. Monsieur Mirepoix threatened 
us at his departure, with la guerre la plus 
sanglante qui fut jamais, but by his depit^ 
I imagine the French would have been 
better pleased, if we would have let them 
silently and quietly have possessed them- 
selves of the West Indies, their address 
being greater than their bravery. This 
successful beginning has raised the cou- 
rage of the people to a great height, but 
their courage is rather petulant than last- 
ing, and the burden of taxes and change 



of fortune, wiU fwm make them weary of 
the war they are so i^ipatient to com- 
mence: for my part, I am always sorry 
when thp delirium of ambition runs sq 
high a3 to require bleeding. I know 
nothing of the state of pations and th^ 
interests of princes, but it seems strangely 
against the general interests of mankind, 
to be cutting one another's throats, and I 
wonder that the great of this world, who 
are indeed the proprietors of all, should 
choose rather to reap the " iron harvest 
of the field," than the rich gifts of golden 
Ceres. Much better might 3haH§spear 
have said of the method of gathering 
laurels on the dangerous steeps and rock^ 
of ambition, dreadful trade ! than of pickr 
ing samphire on the cliff. Mrs. Boscawen 
and Miss Pitt expressed many thanks for 
the kind things you said of them; we often 
wished we could snatch you off the pan*- 
tiles, and place you with us in the rural 
scene of Hatchlands. We are now in the 
glooms of November, but ipy amiable 
JMliss Pitt enlivens my situation, I an^ 
extremely rejoice^d that the ^^^hop of 
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liOndoQ animates you in your undertak«^ 
ing, I hope you will persevere, and" I 
doubt not of your doing good to others^ 
and honour to yourself. 

I anil &c. &c. 

E. Montagu. 



To the Same* 



The lOth rf August^ 1755* 

I THINK it highly reasonable that I should 
give you two letters for one ; your words 
and your time are doubly, at least, the 
value of mine, but in so blank a life ^s I 
lead, what can I find to fill a letter r the 
history of idle Joan in prose, would be 
very dull, and I cannot write verse. I am 
afraid that every post should bring Misij 
Pitt an account, that Lady Hester and 
Mr. Pitt are returned to Sunning-hill, 
and I must part with her; I shall find a 
great loss of her; it is Some consolation to 
me, that you will be a gainer by it, if 
Mr, Pitt keeps to hi^ intention of spend- 
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ing some time at Wickham« I lave^ 
honour, and admire Miss Pitt more every 
day ; she is very amiable and extremely 
good. She accommodates herself to the 
dull manner of life we lead here, and is 
always chearful and good humoured, she 
has great honour and esteem for Mr. 
West, and who has not? but he has nerv- 
ous complaints, and therefore I am not 
happy when I think of him. I approve 
of our friend Torriano's design of living 
in London, 1 am sure the Herefordshire 
scheme would not have answered ; I wish 
there was more money between them, fof 
Cupid is an idle god; and does not love 
economy and domestic cares. Surely 
there is not any thing more risible than 
an old batchelor and an old maid after 
twenty coquetteries, promising eternal 
love and constancy. I suppose he ad-^ 
dressed Miss Scudamore, as Waller doe& 
his mistress, 

Phillisy let not you and I enquire, 
What has been our past desire. 
On what shepherds you have smiled. 
Or what nymphs I have beguiled. 
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But take advice of present love, and hope 
by Hymen's sober assistance, it will last 
for life. I hope he has made a prudent 
choice, he has all the good sense and de- 
licacy necessary to direct him. He has had 
no views of interest, but passion has its 
delusion ; however, I imagine hehas chosen 
a woman of merit, and she cannot have 
proposed to herself any thing but do- 
mestic happiness, for their circumstances 
and situation exclude all other views ; so 
far it seems to be an holy union, and I 
heartily wish he may be happy, for he has 
a great deal of merit 

I am, &c. &c. 

£. Montagu. 



To Mrs. Anstey. 

Sandleford^ the St6th Augtutj 1755. 

Dear Madam, 

As I shall rarely have your example to 
plead in justification of a fault, I am 
determined to make use of it in my 
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apology for not writing ; though I will own 
I am guilty of some prevarication in this 
defence of myself, for if my manner of 
life had not been such as allowed me very 
little leisure, I should not have so long 
delayed writing to my friend. Mrs. Bos- 
cawen and your humble servant, were not 
at all satisfied with your letters, though 
very ingenious, polite, and agreeable; 
because we thought something still more 
ingenious, polite, and agreeable, might 
have come in their stead. Our society 
wanted nothing but« Mrs. Anstcy, to be 
perfectly happy. We found Mrs. Boscawen 
in great joy, at Mr. Boscawen's success 
in the West Indies, every hour brought 
letters or messages of congratulation ; 
these things added, if possible, to her 
good humour, wit, and vivacity, and the 
hours danced away with down upon their 
feet, as the poet expresses it. When the 
weather was fine, we passed the day in 
Hatchlands park. Mi3S Pitt sung several 
songs suited to the place. And Mrs. 
Boscawen knowing my passion for seeing 
fine places, carried me to Mr. Weston'i, 
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Sir John Evelyn's, and Mr. Hamilton's ; 
the last of which I think Miss West and 
you visited in your return from Ports- 
mouth* I do not know whether it was 
then in its vernal pride, and I rather 
imagine from the season of the year, and 
your silence about it, it did not appear in 
so great beauty as when we saw it. I 
think it is a most agreeable place to live 
in ; there may be others which have in a 
higher degree any one of the perfections 
there, but surely there is not any, where 
so many meet; like a well accomplished 
companion, it has something to please one 
in every disposition, and from ^variety of 
talents never wearies ; and while it thus 
indulges the present fancy, or presents 
various charms, it seems not the effect of 
art or studious complacency, but as if it 
followed its natural disposition ; nothing 
is forced, nothing seems artificial, but art 
has been only to the place, what educa- 
tion is to a happj^ genius ; there has been 
improvement, but no violence to nature. 
Mr. Weston's is a charming place in a 
different cast, a fine down adorned with 
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tooble beeches, which fringe the sides of 
the hills ; a rich, gay, extended prospect, 
and great flocks of sheep feeding, make it 
a 6t abode for an Arcadian prince; all its 
beauties are champitre. Sir John Evelyn'a 
is a venerable respectable place; the house 
and furniture remain as left by the famous^ 
planter, John Evelyn, and it put me ia 
mind of the old song of an old courtier of 
the queen's; it has a good old library full 
of good old books ; rooms of decent state^ 
no modern foppery or modern luxury; 
the woods are very fine, and encompass a 
small valley, in which there are a great 
many black cattle feeding, and the fine 
verdure refreshed by a little stream, 
makes it very pretty a,nd pleasing ; the 
woods are solemn, some parts of them so 
sombre, as " to hide you from day's garish 
ey^," in others, day light mitigated by 
shade is received, sLnd your eye is amused 
by little openings into the valley ; but 
Mr. Evelyn was a studious philosophic 
man, and he seems to have dedicated 
the place to contemplation, and has, not 
courted those objects that might dissipate 
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the mind. One must own to the honour 
of former times, that they seemed not to 
think it necessary the mind should be 
constantly called forth from itself, and 
sure there was more of dignity in that, 
than in our present manners, when people 
cannot live out of a comedy, a puppet- 
shew, or a raree-shew: some arts one 
should imagine to have been imported 
from Lillyput, and to have been the sport 
of older children. I spent nine days at 
Hatchlands, Miss Pitt returned hither 
with me, and I did not lose the pleasure 
of her society till Thursday last; you 
know her so well, I need not tell you it 
was a great mortification to me to part 
with hen She is gone to Sunning-hill to 
her brother. We went every day some 
little excursion, to see such places or 
prospects as I thought worth her atten- 
tion in this part of the world, the rest of 
our time was divided between reading 
and walking, k la mode de Sandleford. I 
do not know exactly when we shall go to 
my sister at Bath Easton, for I do not pro- 
pose to leave poor Travilc as long as she 
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continues in this life; her end draws 
very near, A life of inoocence and mor- 
tificationsy have taught her to meet^ death 
with great Christian fortitude, that is, not 
with philosophical pride and arrogant 
contempt, but as an awful change, where 
mercy holds forth the most precious 
hopes ; I go to her several times in a day, 
and our conversation chiefly turns oti her 
present circumstances. I think there i$ 
no flattery more pernicious nor unsea* 
sonable, than that often used to the de* 
parting. As human nature shrinks at 
death, one is not to tell people there is 
absolutely no hope of life; but it is wrong 
too, not to let them perceive their danger; 
I do not mean that a life of guilt may be 
altered by a deathbed-repentance, but 
as resignation to the will of God we are 
assured is a pleasing sacrifice, it is wrong 
not to let people know their danger, that 
by patient acquiescence and chearful sub- 
mission, they may offer that acceptable 
sacrifice; and surely there is nothing 
that can us people under the languor pf 
sickness^ like the hopes of so happy a 
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change. I am very glad to see her in all 
respects so fitly tempered for this great 
event ; indeed I never saw greater com- 
posure; some seriousness it ought to give 
to be soon to appear before Him, in whose 
sight no one living shall be justified, but 
thaink God here are no terrors, no long- 
ings after recovery, but all resignation 
and submission: I am in hopes she will 
have little pain in the transition, as she is 
so much worn out. Her sister being with 
her, is a great comfort to her. Please to 
mention when you favor mc with a letter, 
if Mr. Marsham has received benefit by 
the sea water; one cannot know Lord and 
Lady Romney personally or by character, 
and not be interested for them. I make 
no apology for the length of my letter, 
for friendship sanctifies babble, and it is 
with the tenderest and most sincere 

regard 

I am, &c. &c. 

E, MONTAQU, 
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To Gilbert West, Esq. 

Sandkfordf September the 26thj 17 5i, 

My most valuable Friend, 

Your last letter gave me very great joy, 
as it assured me of the amendment of your 
health, and the prosecution of your great 
design. To whom much is given, of him 
much shall be required; of talents, and 
of leisure, and of reputation you have a 
great deal, and all these should be used ta 
the honour of the giver, and the good of 
mankind. As a lay man, you cannot be 
suspected of interest in the cause, and as 
a scholar and a man of wit, are not liable 
to the imputation of blind superstition; 
you have every thing to animate you to 
the undertaking, every thing that can 
promise succesis to it. In vain specula- 
tions and idle productions of wit, if an 
author does not please the world, his 
labour is lost ; but in this case, the very 
intention cannot miss of its reward. How 
narrow is the sphere, and how short the 
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duration of us ordinary mortals ? '^ our 
time a moment, and a point our space," 
but it is not so with those who can instruct 
and improve mankind, extend their in-- 
fluence to distant ages and distant nations ; 
" who being dead yet speak," serve as 
examples to those who have never seen 
them, and make their retirement useful 
and glorious. I grieve with you, at the 
depredations of time upon the Bishop of 
London's person, it will be long before it 
shall impair his works ; his reward for them, 
I hope, will be eternal. There is some* 
thing mortifying to human pride, to see 
a great genius drooping with age, in step, 
gesture, and in articulation, approaching 
to a second infancy. If experience did 
not teach one otherwise, one should 
imagine these masterspirits of the world, 
were snatched away in fiery chariots or 
whirlwinds, but alas ! '* they creep on 
their petty pace" tq the grave like the 
rest of the world ; their superior comforts 
arise only from the life they look Imck 
upon. I am sorry that you have not 
found some agreeable society to amuse 
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jaa atTuBbridge.; dissipation is reckotitid 
good for the health and spirits, but jd^a- 
sant employment I believe to be better 
for both ; you will wonder at this senti- 
ment from mey but I seek dissipation 
because I am good for nothing else;- if I 
knew how to be useful, I should like it 
better. Miss Pitt went to Sunning-hill 
last Thursday, you may imagine that> I 
was very sorry to lose so agreeable and 
Cimiable a friend. I went with her as far 
as Reading, and did every thing to make 
a^ day, that was to do me so much harm, 
give me a little amusement. We dined in 
the garden of the inn, from whence there 
is a fine gay prospect, and after dinner w^ 
walked to see the ruins of the old abbey, 
which was most delightfully situated. 
The river winds about the richest mea- 
dows t ever saw; hills cfowned with wood, 
and adorned by some gen tlemens' hoHses 
bound the prospect, and make it the most 
soft and agreeable landscape imaginable; 
but idlenes$ and content cannot d<t^ll 
together, luxuiy first debauched, tft^n 
^ambition seduced tSie monks > they were 
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driven fr6m their convent, jand the build- 
irig is totally demolished, the walls serve 
only to support some fine ivy and shelter 
owls,* who, like the former inhabitants, 
owe the veneration paid to them to their 
sequestered life. But why should I de- 
preciate the monastic life ? neither monk 
nor owl can be more retired than I am at 
present, and I inhabit a convent too, and 
live by rules, not given indeed by a St. 
Francis or St. Benedict, but by myself, 
merely that I may seem to have a reason 
for what I do'. I allot seasons fpr exer- 
cise, for reading, writing, &c. &c. that 1 
may not get into a habit of indolence. 
As all states have their temptations, soli^ 
tude has its daemon of indolence, the most 
harmless devil I will allow, but such as in 
time, makes great depredations upon the 
mind, and steps between us and our best 
purposes. I have always endeavoured to 
keep the same degree of spirits in every 
situation, and rt\y mind is ainphibious, and 
can subsist in different elements. Had I 
been a Catholic, it would have puzzled 
my confessor to have found out what was 
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penance to me. He would perhaps have 
sent me into the country, shaded me with 
cypress, yew, and fir trees in an old 
monastery, placed me out of the reach of 
any agreeable society, and bade me stay 
there from June to November ; he woulii 
have expected to have seen me wan, 
meager, woe- begone. No such matter— 
I should have come forth again plump, 
smiling, debonair, and in this condition 

a 

do I hope to see you in November next ; 
I shall then have been here about five 
months,, and I can drink no more of this 
sort of life at a draught, it is as much as 
I can promise to swallow without making 
wry faces. I am sure Mrs. Vesey will be 
impatient for her return to England, to 
profit by the acquaintance she has made 
with you. 

I am, &c. &c. 

£liz, Montagv. 
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To the Same. 

September the 2Sth^ 1755- ' 

My dear Cousin, 

I AM sorry that the gout, by the frequency 
and length of his visits, behaves with the 
familiarity of an intimate acquaintance, 
though he was never introduced to you 
by his proper introductor, intemperance; 
however, you have therefore to oppose to 
him the great conquerors of pain, Patience 
and Fortitude. I heartily wish that good 
Lady Langham may come to Wickham, a 
delay of three quarters of a year will ap- 
pear long to the impatience of maternal 
love: yet I dare say she will be better 
pleased to wait for the pleasure of seeing 
you till next summer, than that you should 
run the hazard of your health in this sea- 
son, which is so unusually damp and cold. 
I had heard of poor governor Lyttelton's 
catastrophe only from the public papers, 
till Miss Pitt gave me a more particular 
account of it, I am very sorry for his 
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disappointment, and the loss that maj 
attend it, if the French should think fit to 
detain the Biandford ; but my country 
neighbours assure me, we are going to 
make up matters with the French, and if 
that be true, he may then proceed on his 
, voyage without hazard. You do great 
honour to my penetration, when you 
imagine I can dive into the councils of 
the French, of ministerial men, and fine 
ladies ; I believe the schemes of all these 
are open to the researches of those who 
knoW where *to look for them, biit wfe 
who live in retirement, either seek, for 
them too near the surface, or too deep ; 
where we imagine profound wisdom, we 
dig very deep for the motive, and some- 
times get many fathoms below it : where 
we do not imagine schemes of such pro- 
fundity, we think all must lie uncovered 
on the very surface, and again we are de- 
ceived* ' I should have little to animate 
me in this search, for the wisdom of 
statesmen would be of little use to me, if 
I could find it ; one might keep it, as the 
virtuosi do the natural ore, in a cabinet ; 
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but such as is coined for ordinary use^ 
would be of more service to me, I shall 
envy Miss Pitt when she is with my 
friends at Wickhara, and my friends at 
Wickham, when they have Miss Pitt. 

I am, &c* &c. 

£• MoNTAGi;. 



To the Same. 

October the \6thy 1755. 

My dearest Cousin, 

I BEGGED your fair and amiable guest to 
make my apology for not writing to you 
at pay return to Sandleford. The hurry I 
was i*n at Bath Easton, did not allow me to 
give you any account of the state of my 
friends there, and of the regular life they 
lead ; I think you will allow it to be a life 
of reason ; but within the sphere of Bath, 
fashion usually gives the tone, so that I 
wish the ladies were established in the 
country, that they might pursue a manner 
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of life which most people will approve^ 
but very few will commead. My sister 
rises early, and as soon as she has read 
prayers to their small family, she sits down 
to cut out and prepare work for twelve 
poor girls, whose schooling they pay for; 
to those whom she finds more than ordi- 
narily capable, she teaches writing and 
arithmetic herself. The work these chil- 
dren are usually employed in, is making 
childbed-linen and clothes for poor peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood, which Lady 
Bab Montagu and she, bestow as they see 
occasion. Very early on Sunday morning 
these girls, with twelve little boys whom 
they also send to school, come to my sister 
and repeat their catechism, read some 
chapters, have the principal articles of 
their religion explained to them, and then 
are sent to the parish church. These good 
works are often performed by the Metho- 
dist ladies in the heat of enthusiasm, but 
thank God, my sister's is a calm and 
rational piety. Her conversation is lively 
and easy, and she enters into all the 
reasonable pleasures of society; goeft 



frequently to the plays and sometimes td 
balls, &c. They have a very pretty house 
lat Bath for the winter, and one at Bath 
Easton for the summer ; their houses are 
adorned by the ingenuity of the owners, 
but as their income is small, they deny 
themselves unnecessary expenses. My 
sister seems very happy, it has pleased 
God to lead her to truth, by the road of 
affliction; but what draws the sting of 
death and triumphs over the grave, can- 
not fail of healing the wounds of disap- 
pointment. Lady Bab Montagu concurs 
with her in all these things^ and their 
convent,* for by its regularity it resembles 
one, is really a very chearful place. They 
wanted me very much to stay with them 
till the meeting of the Parliament, that I 
might avoid the shock of seeing poor 
Travile's death, and the melancholy her 
illness had cast over this place ; I could 
not prevail on myself to give poor Travilc 
such an intimation she was burthensome* 

^ Mrs. Scott's Novel of Millenninm Hall, presents a 
picture of a sort of conventual family of ladies, unit<Ml 
for benevolent and social purposes. 
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Mrs. Anstey generously intenda to come 
into this melancholy bouse, to stay with 
me till we go to town for the meeting of 
the Parliament. I do not find that Mr. 
Montagu intends going Sooner. He is 
never in a hurry to change place ; for my 
own part I am thoroughly tired of the 
country, and should be glad to leave it as 
soon as poor Travile is released ; but as 1 
can endure this sort of life without being 
out of humour or out of spirits, I shall 
acquiesce very quietly. Perhaps you will 
think this arises from stupid insensibility; 
but I assure you, I have a lively and 
tender self-love, very sensible to what 
regards my pleasure ; but as Mr. Montagu 
has an undoubted right to chooae what 
place he shall be in, I feel it most fit and 
proper to sit here to listen to the winter's 
- wind all day, and the hooting of owb all 
the evening. I have lately acquired the 
constant society of a screech-owl, who 
has taken up its residence under my 
dressing room window, and utters such 
a liumber of melancholy notes, I have 
been tempted to ask it, whether it stay» 
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In the country against its inclinatioti^ 
When Miss Anstey arrives, she will in- 
terrupt my tfetc-4-t6te with the screech- 
owl, which now lasts seviBral hours every 
evening. 

I am, 8cc. Sec. 

Eliz. Montagu* 



(^ Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Gilbert West, says, 
« he was very often visited by Lyttelton and Pitt, who 
when they were weary of faction and debates, used at 
Wickham to find books and quiet, a decent table and 
literary conversation. There is at Wickham a walk made 
by Pitt ; and, what is of far more importance, at Wick^^ 
ham Lyttelton received that conviction, which produced 
his Dissertation on St. Paul. 

<^ These two illustrious friends for a while listened to 
the blandishments of infidelity; and when West's book 
was published, it was bought by some who did not know 
his change of opinion, in expectation of new objections 
against Christianity ; and as infidels do not want malign 
nity, they revenged the disappointment by calling him a 
methodist. Mr. West's income was not large ; and his 
friends endeavoured, but without success, to obtain an 
augmentation. It is i4*ported, that the education of the 
young prince was offered to him, but that he required a 
more extensive power of superintendance, than it was 
thought proper to allow him. 
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'^ In thne^ however, hit revenue was increased; tie 
Sved to have one of the lucrative clerkships of the Privy 
Council, 1752 ; and Mr* Pitt at last bad it in his power 
to make him Treasurer of Chelsea Hospital. 

^^ He was now sufficiently rich ; hut wealth came too 
late to be long enjoyed ; nor could it secure him from 
the calamities of life ; he lost (1755) his only son ; and 
the year after, March 26th, a stroke of the palsy brought 
to the graVe, one of the few poets to whom the grave 
might be without its terrors« 
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